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Foulsham & Banfield 


LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON 
WHO WILL ELECTRIFY LONDON SHORTLY IN A SERIES OF CLASSICAL DANCES 


Here is a delightful answer to Mr. Lloyd George and Co.'s allegations as to our idle aristocracy, Lady Constance having decided to add to her many 
réles that of a music-hall artiste. More beautiful pictuwes of this versatile and accomplished lady appear in a subsequent page of this issue 
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LAE, TALLER 


MISS BLUEBELL STEWART 


Daughter of the late Mr. Lindsay Stewart of 

Stanmore, whose engagement to Captain Arthur 

Green, D.S.O., Worcestershire Regiment, is 
announced 


The King’s Movements. 

IS Majesty the King returned 
from Elveden Hall, where he 
had been on a visit to Lord and 
Lady Iveagh, at the end of last 

and held a council for the disso- 

lution at Buckingham pace on Mon- 
day morning. It is probable that his 

Majesty will leave London for Paris about 

the second week in March en route for 

Biarritz, where he will, according to present 

arrangements, remain for about three 

weeks, His Majesty will afterwards join 
the royal yacht, Victoria and Albert, at 

Marseilles for a lengthy cruise in the 

Mediterranean, in which he will be 

accompanied by her»Majesty the Queen 

and the Princess Victoria. 


week 


A Royal Shooting 
Party. 
Hiss Majesty 
Sipre net wa 
enjoyable 
time “with Lord 
and Lady Iveagh- 
at Elveden Hall 
last week, when 
the house party 
invited to meet 
the royal guest 
included Lord and 
Lady Arran, Mr. 
Walter and Lady 
Evelyn Guinness, 
Lord and Lady 
Farquhar, Mr 
Ronald Greville, 
Sir Arthur David- 
son and Colonel 
Harry Legge in 
attendance on his 
Majesty, and the 


very. 


every day there was shooting in the coverts 
on the Elveden estate, which at this time 
ol the year are “always literally swarming 
with game. Elveden Hall is by no means 
a beautiful mansion, and is situated amidst 
flat and ugly country, but it is an immense 
and wonderfully- luxurious house inside 
and the decorations are something mag- 
nificent. Formerly it belonged to the 
Maharajah Duleep Singh, who did it up 
with truly Oriental splendour. 


The King’s Collection. 
uring his recent sojourn at Windsor 
Castle the King made a thorough 
inspection of the wonderful collection of 
pictures which it contains, and came to 
the conclusion that the modern schools, 
and especially the British schools, of paint- 
ing were not by any means adequately 
represented. For the future his Majesty 
has decided to purchase out of his own 
private purse as many cliaracteristic pic- 
tures of the distinguished artists of his 
reign as possible, and leave them even- 
tually to the nation. ‘Though the King 
and Queen have bought many fine paint- 
ings ‘by British artists for their home at 
Sandringham of late years the Windsor 
collection has been somewhat neglected, 
but it is now his Majesty’s desire to make 
the: “ Edward collection’? at Windsor a 
really valuable one to posterity, and to 
leave behind him a representative gather- 
ing of the works of art done during his 
reign, 


A Change in the Household. 


t the forthcoming Court functions of 
the season it is likely that there will 

be a new mistress of the robes in place of 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, who has held 
that high office with so much distinction 
for many years both under the late Queen 
Victoria ‘and Queen Alexandra. This 
her grace, who recently celebrated 


year 
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Lallie Charies 
MISS MARJORIE CLOSE BROOKS 


Whose marriage to Mr. John Venning takes place 

on Tuesday next, the 18th inst., at St. Catherine's 

Church, Birtles, and will be one of the important 
social events of the week 


her golden wedding, feels that the fatigues 
of the drawing-rooms and other state 
functions would be too much for her, and 
much speculation is rife as to who will 
succeed her in the much-coveted post of 
honour. The mistress of the robes is the 
nearest attendant of the Queen on state 
occasions and has to superintend the 
maids of honour. Under Queen Victoria 
the position was a more important one 
as there was no master of the robes; 
that post is now held by Lord Suffield, 
who has just celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. 
& 


Off to Coie 


ale he Earl and Countess of fenetoruel 

and their beautiful eldest daughter, 
Lady Eileen But- 
ler, who have just 
left England for 
Canada, where his 
lordship is to take 
up lis post of mili- 
tary secretary to 
the Governor- 
General, will be 
much missed in 
London society as 
well as in their 
home county in 
Ireland and their 
hunting quarters 
in Leicestershire. 
The earl has ever 
since his boyhood 
been one;of the 
most popular offi- 
cers in the Cold- 
streams, ‘having 
entered when 
barely eighteen. 
Lady Eileen was 
one of the prettiest 


Hen Mr. aug ae THE RUFFORD HUNT MEET AT RUFFORD debutantes tel Last 
1eOrge XSeppel. : season in London 
The weather was Our snapshot, taken on the occasion of the meet of the Rufford last week at Rufford Abbey, depicts the and is looking 
Onenthe sow tion f party watching the arrival of the members of the hunt. Lord and Lady Savile are seen standing on the f e Al fies ey 1 ad 
Ote lower steps of the terrace, and standing behind (on left) is Mr. Gordon with the Hon. Miss Lumley and Onwat 0,a 890 


gloriously fine,and 


Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley (on extreme right) 
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time in Canada. 
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THE TATLER 


MR. ‘JOHN BULL” 


occasion. 
Government. 


The Election. 


jE the present time the General Election 
naturally monopolises everybody’s 
attention, and social functions—with the 
exception of a few hunting balls in 
different parts of the country and enter- 
tainments whose object is entirely political 
—are at a discount everywhere. Whatever 
may be said of the present Government, 
for or against, there can be no doubt that 
they have brought the ideal of political 
life lower than it has ever been known. 
Formerly it ‘was one : 
of the finest and most 
praiseworthy occupa- 
tions that any thinking 
man could adopt. At 
the present time it may 
almost be considered 
as a low-down sort of 
game in which any- 
thing may be per- 
missible as long as 
one or the other side 
may seek or retain 
political power. As 
lor true and lofty elo- 
quence it is utterly 
and completely dead. 
When one turns back 
the pages and reads 
the wonderful speeches 
of the great statesmen 
of the past, such as 
Peel or Pitt or Glad- 
stone, and then comes 
upon the mass — ol 
vulgar personal abuse 
and wilful distortion ol 
facts which constitute 
the flights of present 
political — eloquence, 
one realises only too 
painfully to what 
extent the general 
tone of our political 
life in this country has 
unfortunately sunk. 


A Charming Hostess. 


()re of the most 


charming of our 
society hostesses is the 


in a picturesque corner of the constituency. 


BOTTOMLEY 


Candidate for Hackney. Mr. Bottomley, who is standing nominally as a 
Liberal, is what you might call one of the Government's ‘dearest friends,” 
that is, he indulges in trenchant criticism of its policy on every possible 
He declares that he stands first and foremost for a business 
More power to his elbow say we—we want one 


Countess of Carnarvon. She has numbered 
the King among her guests, and his Majesty 
has no doubt sat in the chair which Napo- 
leon used when he signed his abdication at 
Fontainebleau. This chair is one of the 
great collection of interesting French relics 
possessed by the countess, who is half- 
French by birth. In her lovely pink-and- 
white boudoir with its painted ceiling her 
ladyship has many treasured mementoes of 
Marie Antoinette and other fair and hap- 
less victims of the French Revolution. 


THE CONTEST AT 


SAFFRON WALDEN 


Mrs. Pease, the wife of the chief Liberal whip, and a friend, Mrs. Greene, are seen canvassing 
Mrs. Pease is proving an indefatigable worker 


in the Liberal cause, and has won many adherents 
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The Unionist candidate for Fulham, hard at work on his campaign, 
of the most lucid speakers and finest organisers on the Conservative side. 
He is a former whip, and was Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 1902. 
He is a keen sportsman and very popular at Hayling Island, where he was 
resting last autumn, and the golf club, of which he is president 


MR. HAYES FISHER 


is on€ 


Her music-room is in the Louis Seize style, 
panelled in white brocade embroidered 
with silver. To her intimate friends she 
is known as “La Petite Marquise.” At 
Highclere Castle, Lord Carnarvon’s coun- 
try seat, there is always famous sport 
during the late autumn, when there is a 
great party of notabilities to shoot the 
high- flying birds for which the estate is 
celebrated. Lord and Lady Carnarvon 
have two pretty children—Lord Porchester, 
aged twelve, and Lady Evelyn Herbert, 
who is two years 
younger. 


Fo 


“ Bobby’s” New 
Clothes. 


he City of London 
policeman, fami- 


liarly and affec- 
tionately known as 
“Bobby,” has ° cele- 


brated the New Year 
by appearing in all 
the glory of a new- 


fashioned great coat, 
which is quite an 
event as the cut of 


his clothes has not 
been changed for some 


time. This coat, in- 
stead of being close- 
fitting and fastened 


with a belt, is of the 
loose-fitting variety 
with a half-belt at 
the back such as is 
now the fashion, and 
“Bobby,” as __ self- 
conscious as any girl 
in a new frock, ac- 
knowledges that it is 
‘very comfortable.” 
It is double-breasted, 
with a turn-down 
collar like that on a 
motor coat, and has 
an added touch of 
smartness in the con- 
stable’s number — in 
brass figures on the 
shoulder-straps. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,’ London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


ORIENT CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


PORTUGAL 
SPAIN 
monecee by the S.S. ‘““ORMUZ,” 6,465 tons Register. 
R 
BALEARIC ISLANDS From LONDON, 25th February to 11th March. 
RETMAMRINO From MARSEILLES, 
TURKEY 12th March to 8th April. 9th April to 22nd April. 
aateen FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, 
London. For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PORTUGAL. 


FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 
An Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 
THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOTELS & UNRIVALLED SCENERY, 


BUSSACO, CINTRA, OPORTO. 


Address: Overseas Association, King's Chambers, Portugal 
Street, London, W.C 


Further information supplied. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


Twelve months (including double AT-HOME, CANADA. ROADS 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (87°45) £1 19s. Od. 

Sixmonths - - - =. = 14s, 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 

Three months Spgs arene ae, 7s. ld. 7s. 7d. ($185) Qs. 9d. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘THEe TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


VOLUMES |. to XXXII. of 
EEE Ane ie 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXII, I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and, Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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DRuRY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing ‘Director, ARTHUR CoLLINs. 


ALADDIN, THE CHILDREN'S PANTOMIME. 
By Sir F. Buniandl J. Hickory Wood, and ue Collins. 
TWICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7 
HARLEQUINADE AT EACH DERFORMANCE. 
Ee, BARD and GEORGE GRAVES. 
DA RENE and MARIE GEORGE. 
BOX OFFICE OPEN ALL DAY. TELS., 2588 and 2589 GERRARD. 


Gale THEATRE. 


Manager Mr. GEoRGE EDWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, . 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 
EMPIRE. “ROUND THE WORLD.” 


LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY. EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. 
Hunting and Motoring centre. Largest Stabling and Garage in district. 
‘Phone 741 Leamington. 


Comfort and charm. Unique 
= Moderate and 
inclusive terms. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: 


THE COLOURS. No. I.—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
WINTER SPORTS IN THE ARMY. By A. P. Harton. 
PONTO. By H. L. pF VisnE SuHaw. 

OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS. By WuInsREL. 

GOLF IN SWITZERLAND. By Horace WynpHam. 
TENNIS AND RACQUET COURTS HERE AND IN AMERICA. By Eustace MILEs. 
AMONGST THE HEAD WATERS OF THE AMAZON. By W. L. Puxtey. 

DOING A WINNER: A RACING STABLE SKETCH. By J. Farrrax BLAKEBOROUGH. 
THE PASSING OF THE DECOY. By Frank Bunnerr. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue NOVEMBER Awarp. 


By ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls througnout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


THE PRACTIGAE EXEMPEAR. OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of. fine examples and details for 
the use of those who desire to study the work of the Masters in Architectural 
Design and Construction ; selected and Edited by 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
A Portfolio of choice details ready for immediate use and adaptation. 
120 Plates. Price 12/6 nett, including Portfolio. 


Illustrated Leaflet post free on application. 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 


Westminster, S.W. 


BuILpDABLE, Lonpon.”’ 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, 


Telephone: 817 Gerrard. Telegrams: “* 


ETE 3S Bebe Eee 


for January 15th will contain— 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT IN COLOURS: 


GHEE RIVAL BRE MIEKS. 


Two masterly Portraits in Colours of 


Mr. ASQUITH and Mr. BALFOUR. 


Specially drawn for THE SPHERE. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


AMShs, sla lels aust, 6d. 


AR slay tome jal lt lay 
|, 82/= Vol. Il. io XXXVI, 19/= each. Vol. XXXVIII, 12/6 


May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


Vol. 
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WILL BERNHARDT APPEAR ON “THE HALLS”? 


Reutlinger 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF ‘THE DIVINE SARAH” 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt, the famous tragédienne, will it is said make her début on the variety stage at the London Coliseum in the very near future. 


Madame Bernhardt is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, actresses of this or any time, and has appeared in innumerable plays since her first 


appearance on the stage in 1862. At her own theatre in Paris bearing her name she has produced many famous plays and made some of her greatest! 
successes. Madame Bernhardt has been twice nominated for the Legion of Honour, but for reasons of ‘‘red tape” the well-deserved distinction has so 


far been withheld. It is, however, denied in a daily contemporary that she will appear at any music-hall 
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CAPTAIN JESSEL 


The Unionist candidate for South St. Pancras, is one of our few strong 

men in politics; he knows his own mind and generally gets his way. He 

is a magnificent organiser, and carried the Municipal Reform party to 
victory in the L.C.C. elections three years ago by his energy and ability 
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Out. 


SIR GEORGE LEWIS 


The well-known solicitor, who retired from a busy practice on the last day 

of the Old Year. No solicitor has been connected with more big cases, 

none has been entrusted with more secrets. It has indeed been said that 
he was the repository of the secret history of England 


Down South. at the pretty villa at Eze, and Louise the last-mentioned. place is a distinctly 
Or the Riviera the coming season is likely | Duchess of Devonshire is staying at Nice, gaudy affair, with a superabundance of 

to. be more successful than any for from where, however, she comes over to gilding and very little real. taste. It will, 
many recent years. Already most of the Monte Carlo most days of the week. ‘The however, probably please the rich Ameri- 
larger villas are let for some montlis to new restaurant of the Hétel de Paris at cans and the more “ flash’ demi-mondaines, 


come, and the list of 
entertainments, both 
private and public, is 
longer than has been 
the case for -some 
seasons past. At Monte 
Carlo the rooms are 
already quite uncom- 
fortably crowded, but 
great. satisfaction — is 
everywhere, expressed 
that the English and 
American. contingent 
is inthe greater pre- 
ponderance, to the 
natural. exclusion — of 
the ‘Teutonic element. 
Among. the © notable 
people who are already 
to be found there are 
Lady de Bathe (Mrs. 
Langtry), who ,is stay- 
ing, at the Paris and 
who is often to be seen 
about, with the young 
Frenchman who won 
over. £20,000 at the 
roulette. tables last 
week and. who, it is 
almost unnecessary to 
add, lost it all again a 
few days alterwards. 


Society in Monte Carlo. 
Lod Westbury is 

another weil- 
known person to 


who prefer these sort 
of surroundings. 


it 


Social Gaiety. 
New - Year's Day 
was, of course, 
a great day all along 
the Riviera, all the 
smart restaurants being 
crammed with visitors, 
and , many. delightful 
private entertainments 
were got up for the 
event. Among, the 
most enjoyable of these 
were the dance and 
theatricals. given by 
Mr. O'Hagan at: his 
lovely villa, the Casa 
del Mare.. Young Mrs, 
Harry O'Hagan, who 
is. one olf the most 
determined players in 
the Casino, and, who 
on the whole seems to 
be invariably success- 
ful, has. returned, with 
her husband to London 
but will, leave again 
shortly for the Riviera. 
M.. and Madame 
Maeterlinck are stay- 
ing at Cap. Martin 
and M.. Francis , de 
Croisset is at the 
Hermitage at Monte 
Carlo. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain are ex- 


be seen about the SIR JOHN—(PARDON)—SIR WILLIAM) BULL pected at the Villa 
Ee) oms, and F Mr. The bluff Conservative candidate for Hammersmith. Sir William, whose personal appearance Victoria at Cannes 
Cosmo Bonsor visited is strongly reminiscent of the typical ‘‘John Bull,’’ had a remarkable fistic encounter at an open- immediately alter the 


the Casino on several air meeting last week at Hammersmith. A heckler in the crowd made a remark reflecting on General _ Election, 


days last week Lord the legal profession, to which Sir William retorted by saying that the suggestion was so offensive 
- z that he would punch the interrupter’s head. He was promptly invited to do so, and the burly 


and Lady Alwyne 


M.P., who is not unknown as an athlete, promptly jumped out of his motor car and accepted 


when, by the way, an 
enormous exodus from 


Compton have arrived the challenge England is expected. 
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PRINCE ARTIVUR Tile MACKINTOSH 


Enjoy Fine Sport over the latter’s Wonderful Coverts at Cottrell. 


THE ROYAL SHOOTING PARTY AT COTTRELL, CARDIFF, THE SEAT OF THE MACKINTOSH OF MACKINTOSH 


The names of group, reading from left to right, are: Standing—The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, Captain Fordyce, Lieutenant E. Bonham, Colonel Miller, 
ithe Marquis of Stafford, and Major Murray; seated—Miss Heron-Maxwell, Mrs. Meeking, Prince Arthur of Connaught, Mrs. Miller, and Lady Hilda Murray 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT THE MACKINTOSH OF MACKINTOSH 
dn a hot corner. Prince Arthur is nearly as clever a game shot as his (Figure nearest the camera) ready for the day's sport. A snapshot in 
cousin, the Prince of Wales the coverts at Cottrell 
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All’s Well with the Warwickshire. 
AST week I referred to the interne- 
cine warlare waging in the War- 
wickshire country. Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, the master, 
and Lord North, one of the keenest of 
foxhunters in the kingdom, were at 
daggers drawn, and the latter's famous 
coverts were closed to the pack. 
Thank goodness the breeze has blown 
itself out and that there is peace once 
more in the land. At any rate if there 
is not exactly perfect peace the hunt 
committee has testified its loyalty to 
the M.F.H. and has condemned the 
action of those who, acting the part 
of the monkey in the drama of the tire 
and the chestnuts, have been mainly 
the cause of the misunderstandings 
and nasty remarks. Just one thing 
is rather significant—the M.F.H. will 
not object to a joint mastership next 
season. To the mere outsider that 
seems to point to a distinct encroach- 
ment on what has hitherto been a 
formidable autocracy. Anyhow I am 
glad, if I may say so, that all’s well 
with the Warwickshire. 


The Paralysis on Hunting. 
t is marvellous what a paralysis is 
on hunting just now. It has 
come with a swiftness which will 
only be equalled by its flight. The 
cause, one need hardly point out, is 
the General Election. Far be it from 
me to even faintly breathe politics 
into these notes, but whether the cause of 
all this activity be Tariff Reform, Home 
Rule, or the depression in dukes, the 
fact remains that. hunting barely exists. 
** D—— politics!”’ I have heard many a 
good foxhunter say before to-day with 
tremendous emphasis. But the good fox- 
hunters are not saying that to- day. They 
are willing to turn aside from the “thoughts 
of the chase so that their energies ‘and 
influence may be given to the one cause 
or the other. Politics is really freezing 
out sport, incredible as that would have 
seemed before Citizen Lloyd George 
became the best-loved and 
the, best-hated Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of modern 
times. 


Missed Opnortinities 
V ell, if we cannot a- 
hunting go with a 
good conscience, and if we 
tire of politics, we can at 
any rate think of the flat- 
race season that is coming 
within hail. Why is there 
no speculation on the Derby 
as there was throughout the 
winters of years gone by? 
I will tell you why. There 
is a new race of book- 
makers existing to-day. 
Their object in life is to 
make money and not to 
take sporting chances. 
That is why they have 
killed ante-post betting by 
pinching prices and reso- 
lutely refusing to lay odds 
that are reasonable. The 
bookmakers of years: gone 
by would have made for- 
tunes had they been able 
to bet during the winter 
months on such Derbys as 
there have been during the 


The well-known 


last four years. Who would have backed 
Minoru during the winter while Bayardo, 
a1 |b. better as a two-year-old, was in 
the land of the living? The horse’s 
trainer, Richard Marsh, never dreamed of 
the race until after the colt had won the 
Two Thousand Guineas and it was 


realised that Bayardo was not Baye ardo, 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF ‘ BOSS" CROKER 


Irish owner, 
business visit to the States 


The Derby Surprises. 
“The man who would have put his good 
money on Signorinetta in the winter 
would have been styled a fool. Could not 
the “ bookies ” have reaped a rich harvest 
from the investments on White Eagle, Sir 
Archibald, Mountain Apple, etc.? Then, 
what of Orby, who sprang a surprise in 
1907? Here was a horse that was seem- 
ingly at least a couple of stone behind 


such as Slieve Gallion and Galvani. They 
had been champion two-year-olds. They 
were winter Derby favourites, yet the 


layers would not allow backers to invest 


MR. AND MRS. BARRATT AND MR. HERON 


With two friends at a recent meet of the Whaddon Chase at Ascot. The party are 


seen awaiting their mounts 
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who is at present paying a 
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By 
‘6Tine Syce.”’ 


their money on them at anything like 
fair rates. Take the year before that. 
Flair, Lally, Radium, Gorgos, etc., were 
horses with form for the Derby of 1906, 
First one and then the other was favourite 
until when Flair broke down alter win- 
ning the One Thousand Guineas Spear- 
mint was disclosed in a trial on May 16 
as the prospective Derby winner; and 
he won right enough though his 
name had never been mentioned 
throughout the preceding winter. 


i ie 


The King’s Orellius. 


Orc more the layers are letting the 
opportunity go by. Apparently 
the issue, to them, rests between Neil 
Gow and Lemberg, and as they will 
not quote fair prices against them 
there is no betting. Yet both may 
never see the post, while either 
Admiral Hawke, Lochester, Whisk 
Broom, or one of a hundred others 
may win. That reminds me _ that 
Richard Marsh thinks something— 
not a lot mind you—of a_ horse 
owned by his Majesty named Orellius. 
He has never run yet, due to one 
cause or another, though he has 
never been really unsound. The fact 
is he was a big immature fellow with 
soltish sort of bones, and such animals 
invariably take a great deal of train- 
ing and cause much anxiety. If 
shapeliness—there is no better judge 
of the make and shape of a thorough- 
bred than the King’s able trainer — 
goes for anything then Orellius should 
gallop with the best of them. There 
is only this to go on, therefore, that the 
horse is well bred, commanding, and 
has splendid action, and that if he 
stands training he should be as good 
as he looks. One must not build 
castles, of course, but what a wonderful 
thing if the King should—— Well, well, 
you neyer can tell as the doctrinaire of 
Shavianism would say. Has not that been 
the case in connection with the last four 
Derbys? “THE SYCE.”’ 
i te t 
The King’s Brother as 
Cattle Farmer. 
It is well known that 
King Edward. takes 
the keenest interest in the 
breeding of cattle and 
horses and himself owns 
a famous stock farm. His 
example is now going to 
be followed by his brother, 
the Duke of Connaught, 
partly to carry out the 
suggestion that he laid 
down some time ago that 
every officer who could 
afford to do so should, 
when he left the army, 
maintain a stud ol horses 
which might be available 
for military purposes in 


case of need. The Duke 
himself is going to make 


this the main object of his 
farm, and hopes by tg11 
to make a first appearance 
in the show ring as a horse- 
breeder. The stock farm 
is to be established at his 
country place, Bagshot in 
nae and his stock is to 
be bought from the herds 
of the King. 
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ABSENT YET PRESENT. 


A Silent but Supreme Political Influence. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


Taken just before his regrettable illness when in the midst of his great Tariff Reform campaign. We publish without apology a two or three years old 

photograph of the great statesman, who though unable to take active part yet is a supreme factor in the great fight which is waging over the policy he 

brought before the country. With all respect to the Conservative leader and his brilliant supporters the virile personality of the member for West 

Birmingham would be of incalculable aid in the present campaign. Unsurpassed as a platform orator, in which the Conservative party is deficient, he 

would counteract the trenchant speeches of the Chancellor and Mr. Churchill, who are easily supreme at the present moment in the important art 
of making popular appeals. His very direct methods, too, make an equally direct appeal to all Englishmen irrespective of party 
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Monte Carlo. 


HE Duke, of Westminster and the 

Hon S. R. Beresford~ have left 

for London, his gracé. procee«- 

ing to Eaton Hall. Few English 

people and fewer English papers were 

aware that the duke has been making a 

stay of some duration at Nice and at 

Monte Carlo, and that his Christmas Day 

was spent in the train and not at Eaton 
Hall as usual. 

An able journalist, here for the first 
time in the course of his brilliant career, 
is making strikingly original discoveries. 
“ The number of elderly women,” he says 
“Ys surprising.” Presently, perhaps, he 
will be yet more astonished at the number 
of women who are not elderly—in looks, 
at any rate; and presently, too, it 
will be revealed to him that the 
number of journalists in every stage 
of senile youth—and of youthtul 
senility—is the most surprising phe- 
nomenon of all. 

One brilliant English journalist 
is sunning himself at Monte Carlo; 
I reler to Mr. J. A. Spender, who 
together with his wife is at the 
Prince de Galles as usual. Why the 
pilot of so prominent a Liberal jour- 
nal as “The Westminster Gazette ”’ 
should be absent [rom the helm in 
the midst of such a momentous 
political crisis as that now raging 
in England has naturally caused a 
certain amount of speculation and 
comment here. One local paper 
published at Monte Carlo, after 
foolishly stating that Mr. Spender's 
journal is the organ of the .dema- 
gogues and doctrinaires with their 
ee peal frivolity and hare- 
brained chatter, goes on to say that 
both doctrinaires and demagogues 
are capable of fiddling while the 
British Empire burns. 

As yet there has been little sensa- 
tional play at the Casino. However 
I am able to record one exception 


to this rule, which occurred last 
night when a gambler—a_ well- 
known Englishman — won eight 


maximums on 29; he then took off 
half his stake and won four more. 
The same individual is said—this 
is only the voice of ruamour—to have 
won more than £12,000 in one day 
at roulette and £16,000 the next. 
Quite a throng follows him from 
table to table. 


Who is shortly producing a prisoner's play. 
recent newspaper report Signora Duse is about to produce a 
drama by Casale, who since August, 1905, has been lying in 
prison at Perugia awaiting trial although it is more than four 
years since he confessed his guilt. 
the trial 


<r 


me" 
Pec Kaind Mowing * 


A VIEW OF THE NEW CASINO AT CANNES 


Lord Westbury ‘gave a very smart 
dinner party at the. Café de Paris the 
other night; among his guests being Lady 
Westmacott, Prince and Princess Victor 
Duleep Singh, Sir George Chetwynd, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Levita, Colonel Seymour 
Fortescue, and Mr. Musgrave. 

A number of interesting people are 
staying at Mr. Gaillard’s. popular Windsor 
(where, by the way, a. fine new wing will 
be opened in a few. days), among them 
being Sir Hugh Lane; Mrs. Frank Harris, 
Lady Tenterden, the Dowager Lady Cow- 
ley, Lady Feodorowna Bertie, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard. Partridge. Mr. and Mrs. 
Partridge are regular visitors at the Wind- 
sor, and they are both delighted—being 
alike keen. golfers—with the idea that 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF ELEONORA DUSE 


of an Italian 


who had been briefed for the prosecution 
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According toa 


In a heated altercation over 
lieutenant named Modugno—a cause 
célébre—Casale stabbed to death one of the principal barristers 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


golf links will be ready for play next 
year. The course will be at La Turbie. 

Lady de Bathe, one of the most in- 
veterate annual patrons of Monte Carlo, 
is back again; she gave a dinner the 
other night to celebrate her return. 

At‘ the Villa Cairo Baron and’ Baroness 
Lehmann:gave a reception at:which+were- 
present: Lady. Watts, General? Sir’ Henry 
and Lady ‘Tuson, "Mr.. O Hagan,. Mrs. 
Harry O'Hagan, Major, and Mrs. Comfort, 
and Mr..G. M. Simond, the famous lawn- 
tennis player. 

Sir Lewis and Lady: Mclver entertained 
friends to luncheon on:New Year's Day at 
their beautiful home, Palazzo del Mare. 

A few days agoy Mr.. H. Osborne 
O'Hagan gave a:yery charming: enter- 
tainment at his splendidly-situated 
Casa del Mare; among those present 
were noticed the Earl and Countess. 
of Mar, Mr. and Mrs. C. N. William- 
son, Dr. and Mrs.. Pryce Mitchell,. 
and Lord and Lady Armstrong, who: 
joined the house party, which num- 
bers fourteen. Some delightlul songs 
and sketches were given by some of 
Mr. O’Hagan’s talented guests and 
a first-rate band. discoursed dance. 
music alter dinner, when many 
{riends came on. 

At the Villa La Montagne, Beau- 
lieu, the other evening Sir Henry 
and Lady Samuelson gave a dinner 
party at ‘which the cuests included 
Lady Watts, Mrs. Egerton Cutler, 
Mrs. Cory, Mr. Cory, jun., and Mrs. 
Holford. 

The latest arrivals include the 
Hon. Lionel Holland at the \ étro- 
pole and Sir Inigo and Lady 
Thomas, who are staying at the 
same hotel. 


Nice. 

‘The Duke of Westminster has 
taken a villa at Cimiez, and 

will pass the season there with the 

duchess. 

Louise Duchess of Devonshire 
has begun to entertain at the Her- 
mitage. With her son, Lord Charles 
Montagu, the duchess has taken a 
number of motor excursions to Monte 
Carlo, Cannes, and other places ol 
interest on the Riviera. Lady Wyn- 
ford and Princess Colonna are among 
the arrivals at the Hermitage, where 
“Luigi” is rejoicing at the coming 
of so many of his Egyptian friends. 
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LONDO JANE IANEIR, & 


Miskin, N.Y. 
MISS MARY GARDEN AS SAPPHO 


Miss Mary Garden is one of the few really great operatic artists who are practically unknown to the vast majority of English operagoers. For several 
seasons the well-known star of the Opéra Comique in Paris, she is probably the most admired and popular operatic singer on the Continent, while only 
recently she has received the signal honour of a personal request from Richard Strauss to play the principal réle in: ‘*Salome’’ and his new opera, 
“Elektra,” when these works are produced in the French capital. Miss Garden’s mother was an American and her father was a Scotch doctor resident 
in New York. On the death of her parents she went to Paris, entering a rich and influential French family as English governess to their children. It was 
while there that she made the acquaintance of Gustave Charpentier, in whose lovely opera, ‘Louise,’ she was to make the first enormous success of her 
life. Subsequently she appeared in Debussy’s opera, ‘‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’’ and her performance in that work was so wonderful in its exquisite delicacy 
and feeling that it drew forth a long and eloquent eulogy from M. Maeterlinck himself, In ‘‘La Reine Fiamette,” “Thais,” ‘“‘ Aphrodite,”’ ‘‘ Cherubin,” to 
mention only a few operas among her répertoire, her success has been no less great. Miss Garden is now fulfilling an extremely lucrative engagement 
in New York, where she is appearing under the direction of Mr. Hammerstein 
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Priscilla im Paris. 


EAREST UNCLE QUE J’AIME,— 
A very happy New Year. Be 
gooder than you were during 
1g09, and resolve to increase my 
allowance—hats are going to be very 
expensive this spring. We greeted the 
New Year very enthusiastically with 
much laughter and a shocking amount of 
champagne; indeed, I’m wondering if it 
wasn’t very wrong of me to be so gay— 
it is quite a serious thing the passing of 
the Old Year. You know, uncle, I always 
feel a year older on January 1 and not 
on June 16, which is my birthday. No, it 
isn’t a hint, you'll have forgotten it again 
by the time June comes along, you never 
could remember a date. I lke the 
étrennes fashion in Paris; it means 
New-Year presents as well as the 
Christmas ones, and I have been 
simply loaded with sweets, flowers, 
books, and things. Of course, it 1S 
rather a nuisance to give them, 
étvennes I mean—shekel-étrennes. On 
January I everyone expects some- 
thing ; it’s much worse than Christ- 
mas boxes. In Paris you have not 
only the postman but the telegram 
as well as the pneumatique—petit 
bleu—boy, and all sorts of messenger 
boys from the post ollice. 


tt tt 


U ncle, do you know my New- Year 
war cry? It is “ Down with 
the Suffragettes!” They make me 
ashamed of being English. French 
people can laugh at us now and with 
goodreason. Ashrieking Sullragette 
is far more grotesque than a lrog- 
eater. If I were very rich I would 
bribe English policemen to be as 
brutal as possible every time they 
have to handle one of these hyste- 
rical females. I wish we could go 
back to the good old middle ages 
and duck them in the horsepond— 
the Round Pond or the Serpentine 
would do. An enterprising person 
ought to take up the idea; he would 
make lots of money. When a Suf- 
fragette is sent to prison the enter- 
prising person would “ buy her up’ 
and duck her every day from three 
to four in the Round Pond; admis- 
sion to the front row sixpence, half- 
price for policemen and children; 
young men of a marriageable age 
not admitted, for a Suffragette is 
enough to make an average man 
turn away in disgust from the sex. 
Owen ee vous ? 
The Bethe some part of the New Year is 
being borne upon me by the Browne 
sheepdog, ‘who takes me to pay my visztes 
du jour de l’an to all the people who have 
been once to me since I have been over. 
It seems as if these little jaunts will take 
us over to Easter. We did six people yes- 
terday afternoon, and they all made me eat 
maryvon glacés and drink un doigt de porto. 
When I got home I just went to bed and 
dined with a cup of tea. I felt like the 
horrid curate story about his back teeth. 
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loathe marron glacés and all sorts of 

sweets just at present ; I*hate the smell 
of hothouse flowers too. I would give my 
big opal—and you know how I love 
my opals, dear—for a long walk in a 
damp English country lane. Iam dying 
for the scent of wet leaves and rain-sodden 


A recent snapshot in the Bois de Boulogne. 
one of the most beautiful and accomplished women in Parisian 


grass. I must not even think about it, I 
should get a most camelious hump. 


T)e you know what has just happened to 

the eldest son of le Comte Boni de 
Castellane? You remember that le 
comte’s divorced wile, Marguerite Gould, 
is now the Princesse de Sagan, and the boy 
is in her charge. The father has the right, 
however, to superintend the boy’s studies, 
and all the copy books, etc., are “forwarded 
to the comte every week. A little while 
ago certain dictations were so carefully 
done and there were so few mistakes that 
the comte refused to believe that the 


ans ell 


THE COMTESSE D’OSTHEIM 


society 


youngster had done them himself and quite 
unaided ; therefore, one morning at lesson- 
time a dry old lawyer appeared on the 
scene and dictated half a page of prose to 
the boy, who meekly wrote it all down on 
a sheet of “ papier timbré,” which the 
lawyer carried off in triumph to the un- 
believing father. Will the poor boy have 
to submit to these little examinations all 
his life? Will they send a lawyer to find 
out if he knows how to flirt when he is old 
enough to marry ? 


i & a 


here is a new comedy by Tristan 
Bernard at the Théatre de l’Athénée, 
uncle dear, and such a huge success, the 
really truly only big success of the season ; 
and it’s a good play, darling. You could 
translate it into English and the modern 
girl could take her mamma to see it with- 
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The comtesse is 


out any fear. The story is about a good 
poor young man who falls in love with 
a good rich little girl, The poor good 
young man has a dishonest friend who 
says, “Promise me half the girl’s ‘dot’ 
when you are married and I will see that 
the marriage takes place.’ The good 
tich little girl’s father is rather an un- 
suspicious old gentleman, and he doesn’t 
make any inquiries when the dishonest 
friend tells him how rich the poor good 
young man is. The two young people 
are about to be married, but the young 
man is seized with remorse and tells the 
truth. The marriage is broken off in 
the second act, and in the third affairs are 
patched up again and all ends 
happily. The poor good young 
man is André Brulé, “the French 
Rafiles and creator of Arséne Lupin. 
His success was immense; but then, 
of course, we must remember that 
he is a sort of Lewis Waller with the 
ladies—they all adore him. 


: ® 
his little story is buzzing round 
Paris. It may be true and it 

may not, but it seems fairly probable. 
One night last week as the Président 
du Conseil, M. le Ministre Briand, 
was leaving a smart café in the Rue 
Royale he was stopped by two work- 
men in working dress just as he was 
about to get into lis automobile. 
One of the men, tapping him on 
the shoulder, cried, “ Well, Citoyen 
Ministre, you used to have a glass 
with us at the bistro’s (low café). 
Now you're too proud, eh?” Briand 
closed the already open door of the 
carand turning to the man smilingly 
said, “‘ Why not have one at once, 
mon ami?” Then he went with 
them to the nearest little café in the 
Rue St. Honoré and ordered drinks 
all round, laughing and talking all 
the time. He stayed there an hour 
or so, and when at last he departed 
the “patron” of the café and all 
the people who had gathered there 
cheered him till the car was out of 
sight. I think it was quite jolly of 


him, don’t you, darling ? 
Ore course you have heard, uncle 
dear, all the rumours concerning 
the death of a very brilliant and 
popular English politician and 
scion of a noble house over here 
lately. Ihave not been able yet to 
verily any facts, but the fact re- 
mains that two Englishmen did fight 
a duel over here just before, and one of 
them was wounded; but of course that 
does not prove any connection between 
the two events, does it, uncle dear, par- 
ticularly as it has been so vigorously 
denied. But you know what Paris is, 
dear. A rumour, particularly a romantic 
one, flies and grows faster than a 
thousand mushrooms. Anyhow, all who 
knew the poor fellow who died so sadly 
and suddenly are very, very sorry; he 
was so quiet, so courteous, and above 
all so clever that he was very popular over 
here. 


ood-bye, uncle mine. The sheepdog 
sends salaams and lots. of New- Year 
wishes. But remember, uncle dear, above 
all, Down with the shrieking Suffragettes. 
—Yours, PRIsciLia. 
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THE PALACE SCORES AGAIN 


Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson to Dance there Shortly. 


The Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson, who will shortly make her first professional engagement at the Palace Theatre, is considered by many people to 
be a serious rival to Miss Maud Allan in this country. Lady Constance has already appeared in the réle of classical dancer at several charity functions in 
America, but this will be her début in the regular programme of a variety theatre. Two seasons ago Lady Constance gave a private performance as 
Salome before a great personage, and, rumour says, kept up the name-part by demanding the head of one of his intimate friends as her reward. In 
private life Lady Constance is the wife of Sir Edward Austin Stewart-Richardson, 15th baronet, and before her marriage, in 1904, was the beautiful 


hou.sham & Banfiela 

She is possessed of great originality, has kept snakes as pets, shot big game, tried 

to get in the fighting line during the recent ‘‘Mad Mullah” campaign, is delightfully regardless of ‘‘what other people will think,” and her large heart 

and total absence of feminine pettiness have given her a host of friends who will wish her well in this or any other venture she attempts. 

appearance in the capacity of danseuse is founded on the, desire to found a school for boys somewhere in Scotland where an active form of physical 
development shall be one of the principal items in the curriculum 


daughter of the Earl of Cromartie and sister of the present countess. 


Her professional 
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On Friends— 
O see the exact point of view 

of another—especially if that 

other be one very near and 

dear to the heart—is one of 

the most difficult things of everyday 
life....One may know a man _ inti- 
mately for twenty years of one’s life, 
and onthe twenty-first he will do 
something to surprise you—something 
indeed which will surprise even him- 
sell. This fact is all the more evident 
when we have seen little or nothing 
of him for some considerable time; 
the fact is, we can none of us be abso- 
lutely certain of another any more 
than we can be certain of ourselves.. 
In most of us—at least, that is to say, 
in the most attractive of us—there 
are generally two individualities, a 
better and a worse. And these two 
individualities are as much beyond 
our control as is the sense of percep- 
tion under the throes of some great 
emotion. Everything I firmly believe 
is in a continual state of progression 
—everything, even the soul of man. 
Nothing is ever stationary. We are 
all of us becoming every day better 
or inferior, brighter or duller, deeper 
and wider or narrower and 
more limited. It is this 
perpetual state of progres- 
sion and retrogression of 
the human soul which 
makes of matrimony such 
a colossal failure. A man 
and a woman may meet, 
once in their lives, at a 
complete and enthralling 
understanding each of the 
other’s mind. In a few 
years, however, they may 
find themselves and their 
ideals as poles asunder. 
How often one finds on 
meeting some old and 
dearly-cherished. friend of 
years ago that time has 
made of him an utter and 
complete stranger. This 
gradual losing of touch 
with those who were once 
most dear to us is, all things 
considered, one of the very 
saddest things in life. He 
who can take up the threads 
of familiar intercourse alter 
a period of prolonged ab- 
sence on the same original 
footing has in him some- 
thing which may almost 
amount toa mental genius. 


—And Books. 
A what is true of friends 
is true likewise olf 
books—our silent. friends. 
The old stories which 
charmed us so mightily 
when we were twenty, how 
sentimental and inane they 
seem to us when we have 
turned forty or thereabouts. 
The old love ‘scenes, the 


WITH FRIGNDS 


As for those lurid volumes — the lke 
) of which are always with us — whose 
perusal was undertaken in secret and well- 
guarded moments, how trivial and silly 


FOR YEARS THE AMERICAN TRUSTS HAVE BEEN 
DEPICTED AS THIS—AND LAUGHED AT—BUT— 
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they seem to us whose minds have lost the 
glamour necessary upon experience. As 
for those marvellous philosophical works 
from which our youthful minds were fired 
with an enthusiasm for revolutionising 
the whole» world, how baseless and 
unreasoning appear their tenets in the 
light of practical experience. Each 
age of life has its own ideal. It is 
the continual. reversal of it which 
causes so many of its deepest miseries. 
A Perpetual Attraction. 
nd yet there are some people and 
some books of which it may 
indeed most truly be said that “age 
cannot wither nor custom stale” 
their “infinite variety.” Indeed, it 
seems to me as I grow older that I 
turn to them with a greater and more 
intense admiration than to all the 
other and newer idols who have fired 
the enthusiasm and stirred the ima- 
gipation of later vears. In real life 
and among thecelebrities of the world 
I invariably place Nelson, Shelley, and 
Dr. Johnson among the first o! those 
who people the select few of my 
boundless esteem. And thus it is that 
I welcome most eagerly Mr. A. M. 
Broadley’s fascinating new book, 
“Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale” 
(Lane), which is further embellished 
by an admirable essay introduction 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe. The whole forms 
a volume of intense interest 
and delight for all the 
countless admirers o! the 
celebrated couple, and it 
possesses an interest all its 
own by containing “ Mrs. 
Thrale’s unpublished Jour- 
nal of the Welsh Tour made 
in 1774,” as well as a great 
deal of hitherto .un- 
published correspondence of 
the Streatham coterie. It 
also contains some delight- 
ful portraits and miniatures 
of the mass of well-known 
people who: from time to 
time flit across Mr. Broad- 
lev’s interesting pages. 
About persons we admire 
too much cannot be 
written ; repetition even 
has its undoubted charm, 
and although this delightful 
book is not likely to cast 
much new light on. the 
wonderful [riendship of 
these two persons, yet so 
well has the author done 
his work that even a 
réchauffé of what is already 
well known makes delight- 
fully interesting reading. 


A Diary. 
ll the same we cannot 
truthfully say that 
Mrs. Thrale’s journal of the 
Welsh tour she took with 
her great {friend and 
admirer, Dr. Johnson, makes 
particularly enthralling 
reading. There is, of course, 
the great interest which the 
journal of such a woman 


heroes and heroines—how —WHY NOT KNOW HIM FOR WHAT HE REALLY IS—A BRUTE WITH BRAINS? must necessarily arouse, but 


they thrilled us in days 
gone by—now only annoy 
or even bore us to tears. 


In a recent issue New York ‘‘ Puck” published the above striking cartoons on the evils 
of the trusts which Mr. Taft is so vigorously fighting; indeed, ‘‘Big Billy Taft,” like 


apart from that I must 
honestly own that I found 


his predecessor, has earned the title of ‘‘ Trust-buster Billy” it distinctly “small beer,” 
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MRS. *PAT’S” DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


>. SE eae eT 


Lallie Charles 
MRS. ALAN CAMPBELL, A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW OF MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


The famous actress. Mrs. Alan Campbell before her marriage was Miss Helen Bell, a well-known society beauty in Chicago. Recently Mrs. Alan Campbell 
took a prominent part in ‘St. Ursula’s Pilgrimage’’ at the Court Theatre, produced by the Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton. Her display of histrionic power 
seems to point to the fact that she must have imbibed some of the dramatic talent of the family she has married into 
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WITH SILENT FRIED 


if I may use such a vulgar expression 
in referring to the literary work of so Iasci- 
nating a lady. But truth to tell this 
diary contains little other than a series 
of short descriptions dealing with the 
principal events of each day. It is chiefly 
made up of observations on people she 
met and the country which she passed 
through. Of the former the following may 
be taken as a typicalexample: ‘‘ We took 
leave of Dr. Taylor and of Ashbourne, a 
place where we received even superfluous 
civility and a man of dignity enough to 
make that civility valuable. 
The doctor appears to a 
cursory spectator one of the 
happiest of the human race, 
with knowledge enough to 
employ some ‘solitude and 
money enough to enjoy 
society ; money, indeed, to 
purchase all the conve- 
niences and even luxuries 
of life — pictures, musick, 
books, and friends, besides 
a power over his neigh- 
bours and an_ influence 
extended as I understand to 
no inconsiderable distance. 
This makes the great men 
near him look up, not down, 
to him, and forces a respect 
which he is willing enough 
to receive. 


tt te 


The Description Continued. 
“Petween ambition and 

indolence, however, 
this man is preserved from 
being an object of envy; 
to secure his power he is 
obliged to gratify his de- 
pendents sometimes to the 
pejorating his fortune by 
suffering tenants to live at 
low rents and sometimes 
choosing his companions 
according to the caprices 
and prejudices of a few 
who can command votes 
on the day of a general 
election. On the whole he 
is a man whom one would 
wish to please, and a man 
whom one would expect to 


be more pleasing when 
removed from his own 


circle to a wider range of 
company and conversation. 
We left him at eleven 
o'clock and drove to Bux- 
ton, which I found more 
agreeable than I expected ; 
the bath was wonderfully 
delightful. I could not 
resist the temptation of 
going in for a quarter of 
an hour, but I was weary 
of it then and found it 
relaxed me too much 
for real pleasure. We prosecuted our 
Journey over precipices and heaths and 
came late to Macclesfield, where I saw the 
finest pear tree (nailed to a wall) that I 
ever saw in my life,” and so on and so on. 
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Flattery. 


V hether as an individual or as a nation 

there is not one amongst us who 
does not in his heart of hearts dearly like 
to hear something complimentary about 
himself. Flattery, someone has said, is 
stronger than the sword ; only, as each of 
us knows, the word, flattery, is such an 


ugly one and we much prefer to consider 
it truth—at least, when it Is applied to 
ourselves. The code of perfection we 
believe in for our neighbour is so different 
from the one we set a claim to as our own, 
and it may as well be added that the one 
we ourselves possess is so very much higher 
and so much better accomplished, that 
what is baseness and foolishness itself 
when applied to another may assume to 
grandeur of a supreme virtue when con- 
sidered in relation to our own actions. 
Thus it is that every adverse remark is 


MISS CATHERINE ELKINS—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


Is the Elkins-Abruzzi wedding to take place? This is the question that the New York 
Papers are at present greatly concerning themselves with, and more than one promi- 
nent journal announces that the marriage will definitely take place this year. 
Miss Elkins and her father, Senator Elkins, refuse to discuss the matter, and this— 
to the American mind at least—seems conclusive evidence that at last the Duke of 
the Abruzzi has obtained the sanction of those concerned, and will shortly proceed 


to the States to claim his bride 


considered by us to be a slander, but 
which in our neighbour may be an illu- 
minating piece of truth. Everyone is open 
to flattery of some kind or another. The 
simple-minded like it laid on thick, with 
no allowance made for light and shade. 
The cleverer of us prefer the balm of daily 
life in a subtler form, and preferably from 
a person in whose good graces we desire 
to stand high. Thus it may be that “A 
German Staff Officer in India” (Kegan 
Paul), recently translated by Mr. P. H. 
Oakley Williams from the manuscript of 
Count Hans von Koenigsmark, may 
achieve unbounded popularity with the 
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English public who like to read from the 
work of another—especially if that other 
be a foreigner and a rival- an exceed- 
ingly complimentary account of their own 
professions. : 
ci co) i 

India. 
Personally I was rather disappointed in 
Count von Koenigsmark’s account of 
his tour in our Indian Empire. I had 
hoped, from the title of the book, to find 
some interesting criticisms from the Ger- 
man point of view about our military 
arrangements and adminis- 
trations of our ve ist Asiatic 
‘ possession. Asa matter of 
fact there is little or no 
real criticisms of our ad- 
ministrations, though what 
there is may be considered 
as extremely flattering to 
our national amour propre. 
“Religious toleration, in- 
dividual liberty in its 
widest sense, equality of 
rights in every relationship 
characterise ‘British rule 
everywhere and render its 
yoke tolerable to subject 
nations. Whether Hindus, 
Mahomedans, or Parsees, 
there is room for them all 
to live and move in Eng- 
land’s world empire. They 
are free to multiply and 
live their own life as their 
calling may necessitate, 
their religion ordain, or 
their caste prescribe. The 
Hinduin Bombayfs allowed 
to burn his dead in public 
close to the crowded espla- 
nade unmolested, the Parsee 
to deposit his corpses to be 
devoured by vultures in the 
most-coveted part of Mala- 
bar Hill. Everyone is free 
to work out his own salva- 
tion in his own way. He 
is under the strong arm ol 
British justice—the birth- 
right of all subjects of the 


Bade Rule. 
uch of what Count von 
Koenigsmark writes 
is, of cours already tole- 
rably well known. His de- 
scriptions of the various re- 
ligious ideals of the country 
are invariably interesting. 
Moreover, he has an extra- 
ordinary admiration for the 
Indian woman, who, he 
says, ‘‘is the personification 
of true femininity, of gentle 
devotion, and _ rounded 
charms.” Or to quote yet 
another passage: ‘“‘ Take the 
wholesome policy of English 
government into consideration, the indi- 
vidual superiority, in physique and morale, 
of the Briton in comparison with your 


Both 


_ conquerors hitherto. Granted that the latter 


fell sick of the possession of India, the 
British race will show itself possessed of 
greater powers of resistance. Why? Be- 
cause the Englishman does not settle here 
permanently, does not propagate his race 
in this country.” But there isa great deal 
of interest to all Englishmen in the book 
of “A German Staff Officer in India,” 
and if a trifle disappointing it contains 
much to interest everyone. As such I 
heartily recommend it. 
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The Squire: And what do you think of Lloyd George, Jarvis >? 
Jarvis: Well, sir, | doan’t think no worse of this yer Lloyd George nor what ’e be thought worse of—I doan’t 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—A woman is apt to owe 
her social position either to her 
husband’s wealth and position, 
to her own charms and graces, 

or else to a happy mixture of these dif- 
ferent advantages; and to my mind you 
afford an excellent instance of the last- 
named example, for in spite of your 
distinguished husband’s career most of 
your triumphs have been done off your 
own bat and with, after all, only 
the help of a moderate fortune. 
And although of late years you 
seem to have avoided the smart 
world and to have lived more or 
less in retirement yet you are still 
quoted as an authority on matters 
of taste and as one of the most 
agreeable and talented women in 
society. 

Now you are a lady who, in the 
best sense of the word, has a history. 
In that far-off year, 1867, you as 
a young and handsome Miss Louisa 
Erskine became the wife of the then 
Colonel Wolseley, who later on was 
fated to be known to his country 
as our only general. During those 
early years cash was scarce, but love 
was true, and you followed your 
soldier husband’s fortunes in the 
most faithful manner. In fact, you 
roughed it with a will both at home 
and abroad, were content to live 
the simple life, and, indeed, passed 
through many vicissitudes. Your 
plucky conduct soon met its due 
reward, for there can be no doubt 
but that in the distant past your 
tact, cleverness, and social industry 
did much to push him on, secure 
him friends, and make easy his path 
towards future greatness. Then 
when fame and fortune came to 
you you settled in London, took a 
big house in Hill Street, and gave 
dinners and parties with both zeal and 
discretion. In fact, you did his cause 
infinite service by your careful attention 
to the business of calls, cards, and society 
entertainments. 

Those were the days of the later 
eighties. We had just passed through the 
aesthetic craze, and happily our eyes were 
at last opened to our grievous want of 
taste and to the horrors of mid-Victorian 
furniture. But you were always an artist 
to the tips of your fingers, and you beauti- 
fied your rooms and filled them with fine 
furniture, good pictures, and much costly 
bric-d-bvac. At least, this is what I have 
heard from some of your own contem- 
poraries. Then some years later you went 
to reside at the Ranger’s Lodge in Green- 
wich Park, a charming old home which 
you fitted up and adorned in the most 
perfect manner, and when there you gave 
a splendid garden party at which were 
present the King and Queen—then Prince 
and Princess of Wales—several other 
members of the Royal lT'amily, and, of 
course, the pick of the smart world of 
London. About that time you seem to 
have reached your social zenith, for the 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and 
the Duchess Marie of Saxe-Coburg were 
then at Eastwell Park, and they noticed 
you and gave you and yours a marked 
amount of friendship and affection. In 
fact, you and the Duchess Marie had much 
in common—such as a love of music and 
of the fine arts and of literature. 


No. 


Then, like all other clever women, you 
know the true value of the art of dress 
and how to show yourself off to the best 
advantage. Your eye for form and colour 
is perfect; you love old lace, rich bro- 
cades, and fine embroideries, and you spare 
neither time nor expense to procure the 
best and most tasteful accessories. The 
story goes that on one occasion two ladies 
were sitting in the French President’s box 


THE VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY~ 


at Longchamps on the day that the Grand 
Prix was run for in Paris. They were 
yourself and Madame Carnot. A Parisian 
viveur calmly surveved the scene and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Tiens! Those are the two best- 
dressed women in Europe.” And it has 
been stated that on more than one occa- 
sion you have had the silk for your Court 
gown and train woven to your own special 
design at Lyons and that the loom has 
been destroyed alterwards. 

Nowadays you lead the quietest of 
lives, and spend your time with your 
husband and only child, to both of 
whom you are entirely devoted. Even 
now you do well for you have three 
homes—the farmhouse at -Glynde near 
Lewes, a small abode in Gore Street, Ken- 
sington, and your set of rooms at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace; and at this latter vou 
still give some pleasant entertainments. 
Once, for. instance, you had a series of 
garden parties, and the invitations to 
these were most original. They consisted 
of cards on which appeared a view of 
Hampton Court and its gardens, and a 
small flag to show which were your and 
Lord Wolseley’s apartments. And your 
interests and pursuits are many, and all 
more or less of the same description. 
Flowers and gardening are chief among 
these hobbies, and you have a deep know- 
ledge of art in all its branches. Perhaps 
your favourite fads are for books, book 
plates, old plate, and old furniture, and 
your collection of Sheffield plate and of 
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antique Irish silver is one of the best 
in existence. A pretty story is told of 
how the old Irish plate was obtained. 
Lord Wolseley’s command in Dublin 
proved highly popular, and you and he 
were much appreciated by all classes in 
society, so at the end of his term of office 
£1,000 was subscribed to present a fine 
piece of plate to the genial commander. 
We know too well the nightmare of pre- 
sentation plate, which appears in the 
form of a huge mass of metal with 
no beauty of shape or of proportion. 
Naturally you with your love of art 
wished to avoid such a tasteless offer- 
ing, so by means of some finesse the 
matter was arranged ona better basis. 
You and your husband received the 
£1,000, and then were left free to 
select your own present. By this 
means you acquired many precious 
pieces of Irish plate, which included 
some old cups, candlesticks, and the 
now almost priceless potato rings. 

By the way, when you lived in 
Ireland you rented Howth Castle, 
the seat of the late Lord Howth, 
which place has for me a _ great 
fascination. The castle stands on 
a bleak hillside, but in early summer 
is a perfect paradise of leaf and 
vegetation. There is an elm tree 
which is over 300 years old, the 
beech hedges grow 30 [t. high, and 
acres of ground are covered with 
azaleas and rhodondendrons. ‘Then 
a legend is attached to the house, 
with which you are, of course, 
familiar. But I who love a story 
must repeat it once more for your 
benefit. The tale goes that a certain 
Irish chieftainess returned from a 
visit to Queen Elizabeth and pro- 
ceeded to the castle in search of 
refreshment. But on her arrival 
she found all doors and gates 
securely closed as it chanced to be the 
hour of dinner. Her ire was roused, and 
seizing the infant heir she carried him off 
a prisoner to her own castle in the wilds of 
Mayo. Nor was he released until his father 
had covenanted that the gates of Howth 
Castle should never again be shut at 
the hour of dinner. And this vow has 
been duly kept through the course of 
centuries and was observed with religious 
care during the tenancy of yourself and 
Lord Wolseley. 

Now before I end a word must be 
said on that most important person, Miss 
Frances Wolseley, your only child, and the 
heiress to her father’s peerage. She has 
reached the age of thirty-seven, is a clever, 
capaple woman, and one who has made 
her mark in our modern world, for by 
the founding of a school for women gar- 
deners at Glynde she has helped to find an 
answer to that vexed question, What 
shall we do with our daughters? Miss 
Wolseley thinks that horticulture is a 
suitable employment for her sex, and has 
written a book on the subject called 
“ Gardening for Women.” And her garden 
at Glynde is exquisite and terraced in the 
Italian fashion. She is no beauty but is 
graceful and cultured, and dresses, like 
yourself, on artistic principles. She takes 
much interest in book plates, of which she 
has a valuable collection.—I remain, my 
lady, your obedient servant, Canpipa. 

te oa 7 
NEXT WEEK, MRS. ADAIR 
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By George Belcher. 
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| was nearly eaten up by the things in the bed, missus 


You must ’ave brought ’em with yer then 


Departing Lodger : 


Landlady : 


But, my good woman, | only came with this small hand bag 


Departing Lodger: 
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* LONG-FELT WANT” 


By Spencer Leigh lHughes. 


HE other day I received a circular 


which arrested my attention at 
once as it was headed :— 
THE POLITICAL EPIGRAMA. 
THE SILENT ORATOR—THE IMPRESSIVE 
ADVOCATE. 
Many a reader must have thought more 
than once that all that is needed to com- 
plete the charm of some orators is that 
they should be silent. Now this invention 
seems to supply this long-felt want. You 
have every advantage of the orator with- 
out his noise ; indeed, there is a. suggestion 
of painless dentistry about the appliance ; 
that is to say, you get the benefit without 
the suffering which usually accom- 
panies the experience. 


A Dark Saying. 
ne of the advantages claimed 
by the inventor is described in 
a manner that may give some people 
pause, for he says, ‘‘ The Epigrama 
appeals to the mind through the eye, 
and its messages are therefore more 
effectively impressed and remembered 
than if conveyed by the auditory 
channel alone.” Something of the 
sort may be urged in favour of the 
method of appealing to the mind by 
means of a fist well and truly driven 
into the eye; or an egg, a ripe 
tomato—indeed, any missile catch- 
ing a controversialist in the eye 
can carry a message which is more 
effectively impressed and remem- 
bered than if conveyed by the 
auditory channel alone. It is well, 
therefore, to know that though the 
effect of this invention is striking it 
is not striking in that particular 
sense, 


What about Speakers ? 
here is, however, a real danger 
in connection with this silent 
orator or impressive advocate. Mr. 
Heywood Reynolds of 5, Cross Street, 
Manchester, who is bringing it before 
the attention of parliamentary can- 
didates, remarks, “The Epigrama 
will entertain the waiting audience 
with subject matter congenial and 
harmonious to their then state of 
mind and desires. It will enlighten 
and prepare the way for subsequent 
speakers.” Possibly this is so, but 
it is possible to ota this sort of 
thing. That is to say, the Epigrama 
may “be such a complete success that 
the audience will refuse to allow it to be 
withdrawn in order to give the mere 
speaking man a chance. 


a 


Embarrassing. 


hat could be more embarrassing for 

a hesitating orator than a cry of 

“Chuck it, guv’nor; let’s ’ave that there 

hepigrammer again”? The invention 

by so delightfully preparing the way for 

subsequent speakers may make their efforts 
impossible. What said Shakspere ? 

As in a theatre the eyes of men after a well- 

graced actor leaves the stage are idly bent on 
him that enters next thinking his prattle to be 
tedious. 
And so after the entrancing Epigrama has 
ceased to delight, the eves of men might 
be idly bent on the well-known local man, 
or “our esteemed member,’ and even 
his highest flights of rhetoric might be 
regarded as prattle that is tedious. 


Whose death took place towards the end of the Old Year. 
was twice married and leaves a widow, 
of the late Mr. Edmund Probyn 
eldest son, 
not yet of age. 


Something in This. 
aving mentioned that danger I think 
it only fair to point out one advan- 
tage which will recommend the Epigrama 
to speakers of all parties, for I observe that 
“it -effectively deals by a_ psychological 
process with interruptions.” ‘This is not 
very clear, but it may well inspire hope. I 
am not sure, however, that interruptions 
can be dealt with most successfully by any 
psychological method. What is psycho- 
logy? Sir William Hamilton in his 
pleasing and amusing work on metaphysics 
says that psychology is “the science 
conversant about the phenomena, or modi- 


THE LATE LORD RODNEY 


the Hon. George Bridges Harley Guest Rodney, 


his successors 


fications, or states of the mind or conscious 
subject, or soul, or spirit, or self, or ego.” 
Well, I think that in tackling interrup- 
tions the appeal should be to the body 
rather than the mind, soul, or spirit. 
Experts say that a good kick in such 
circumstances is worth more than all the 
psychological processes that were ever 
thought of by Hamilton or by anyone 
else. 

How it is Done. 


| notice that this machine is of the nature 

of a portable panorama, and that it 
exhibits large illustrated posters, printed 
political epigrams, and telling points. 
Further it is guaranteed to fix the import 
of these things in a most forcible and 
retentively-impressive manner upon the 
minds of that class who are unable, by 
lack of training or custom, to grasp and 
remember all the salient and telling points 
in a verbal speech. Once more I spy 
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Facolette 


Lord Rodney 
Charlotte Eugenia, daughter 
He is succeeded in the title by his 
who is 
Lord Rodney, who was fifty-two, served with the 
ist Life Guards in the Egyptian Campaign, and was recently appointed 
commanding officer of the 24th Battalion County of London (Queen's) 
Territorials, in which he took a great interest. 
grandson of the famous admiral who for his victories over the French 
was made a baron, with a pension of £2,000 a year for himself and 


He was a great-great- 


danger here, for as surely as the taxi is 
superseding the horse so surely will this 


panorama eliminate the talkee-talkee 
gentleman from the political mundane 


movement. ‘The late Lord Salisbury once 

said that the British public loved a circus, 

and I am certain that the average man 

would prefer a panorama to some public 

speakers, and having once tasted these fierce 

delights he will rot go back to the tamer 

joys of hum and haw. 

ae tt i 

In Parliament, too. 

here is no reason why the Epigrama 
should be confined to the public 
platform. Why not fix it up in 
the House of Commons above the 
Speaker’s chair and grind out lessons 
to instruct or amuse the legislators ? 
It would certainly save much time, 
and we all know that an illustrious 
statesman has said that the time 
of the House of Commons is the 
treasure of the nation. Thus my 
suggestion can be recommended on 
grounds of economy, and I see no 
reason why our noble friends in 
another place should object to 
having a certain amount of pano- 
rama business introduced into the 
assembly which the eloquent writers 
of London letters love to describe as 
the gilded chamber. In any case, 
no harm could be done by giving it 
a trial there in these days when the 
peers are so much in loye with 
democratic ideals. 
Another Recommendation. 


The Epigrama is made all the 
more suitable and appropriate 
for parliamentary surroundings by 
the fact that “it is conveniently 
portable, being easily and quickly 
erected or removed, and can easily 
be conveyed from place to place.” 
This may be said of a Punch and 
Judy show or of a guillotine, but 
the fact that it is conveniently 
portable and that it can be easily 
removed should recommend it to 
politicians and especially to parlia- 
mentarians. For Parliaments come 
and go, there is nothing permanent 
about them, and so this inyention 
which can be rigged up in a few 
moments and can with equal ease be 
dismantled and removed resembles 
our dear old mother of parliaments 
herself as sshie 1 Is alw ays on the trot. 


A Vested interest 


he inventor of this curious and interest- 
ing appliance is evidently a bold 
man—as most inventors are. He says that 
“The Epigrama relegates to boredom and 
history the present methods of entertaining 


audiences with songs and music.” Now 
here is a slighting allusion to those 


gentlemen who sometimes appear on the 
platform before the chairman arrives at a 
public meeting. They sometimes come on 
towering in the pride of evening dress, and 
they love to have a laming red silk hand- 
kerchief pushed with elaborate negligence 
between the shirt front and the waistcoat. 
Are these heroes to become mute and in- 
glorious infuture ? Are they to be dismissed 
as bores lagging superfluous on the stage ? 
It strikes me that our ardent inventor is 
here running his head full tilt against a 
vested (the allusion is not to the waistcoat) 
interest, and his invention would destroy 
a lot of political enthusiasm. 
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DECISION. By Harry Lowe. 
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Doctor: Now, McTavish, it’s like this; you’ve either to stop the whisky or lose your eyesight—and you must choose 
McTavish: Ay weel, doctor, I’m an auld man noo, an’ | was thinkin’ I’ve seen aboot everything worth seein’ 
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XCEPT his creator, concerning 
whom he had a_ considerable 
amount of philosophic doubt, it 
was a matter of some difficulty 
for Captain Douglas Grantham of H.M.S. 
Impulsive (otherwise known as Granny to 
his subordinate officers) to imagine any- 
one as being of quite the same import- 
ance to the human race in general and 
the British Navy in particular as he was 
himself. His manners—at least on board 
his ship—were autocratic, although ashore 
they were described under such epithets as 
“breezy and “rollicking.” 

“Such a charming man,” chorused the 
ladies, ‘‘so breezy and jolly”; but those 
serving under him could have told a 
different story. ‘ Leave, sir,” he would 
cry in answer to an officer’s application, 
“leave is all you think about. No, sir”’; 
and he would turn upon his heel. 
“What? your wife ashore!” this to 
any unfortunate who advanced that 
plea. “ Hang it, sir, your ship should be 
your wife; that’s all the wile a naval 
officer should have,” and certainly that 
was what he was seemingly content with 
himself. 

However, whether as years passed by 
Captain Grantham found a wile of that 
character somewhat cold comfort or 
whether Cupid, whom he had slighted so 
long, determined on revenge is hard to 
decide, but one fine day he fell very de- 
sperately in love indeed. 

Muriel Venning, the object of his 
attentions, was a distant cousin of Strang- 
ways, the first lieutenant, through whom 
he had originally met her, and the result of 
the introduction was by no means pleas- 
ing to that young officer, firstly, because he 
himself was secretly engaged to her, and 
was only waiting for his promotion to com- 
mander to announce the fact, and, secondly, 
because the said promotion depended 
entirely on Captain Grantham’s recom- 
mendation, lacking which early and 
somewhat ignominious retirement seemed 
the only outlook. Mrs. Venning dis- 
countenanced any open engagement until 
Strangways gained his promotion, and the 
prospect appeared gloomy. 

“Tt’s no good, darling,” said Strang- 
ways, “ there’s no promotion for me unless 
‘Granny’ forwards my name. But I don’t 
think he likes me.” He shook his head 
ruefully. 

It was a chilly autumn day, and 
Captain Grantham was giving a tea party 
on board the ship. 

The lovers had slipped away and were 
ensconced in a gun turret. ‘“ Brute!” said 
Muriel. She pouted her pretty lips and 
frowned. “And do you know, Gerald,” 
she nestled into his arms, “he’s making 
such desperate love to me. I don’t know 
what to do. I don’t want to offend him 
because of you, but I hate him. Anyhow,” 
she added, “I can’t stave him off much 
longer. Gerald,’ she clutched his arm, 
“what shall I do if he proposes ?” 

The problem was a difficult one and 
had not been solved when they heard 
Captain Grantham’s voice calling them. 
They jumped apart hurriedly as his face 
appeared at the entrance. He surveyed 
them somewhat severely. ‘Oh, ah! here 
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MURIEL 


By Gilbert Blane, 


you are,’ he remarked. “I was wonder- 
ing where you had got to, Miss Venning ; 
I have some photographs I wish to 
show you. Mr. Strangways, will you 
escort my other guests round the ship?” 
And he marched Muriel off, leaving 
Strangways looking disconsolately after 
them. 

“Poor Gerald,” she said as she idty 
turned over the pages of the album, “‘he 
has been talking over his chances of pro- 
motion; he doesn’t seem very hopeful. 
I know all his people so well. I fear they 
will . be dreadfully disappointed,’ she 
sighed. “He seems to think such a 
tremendous lot of you, Captain Grant- 
ham.” She gazed admiringly at~ her 
companion. Captain Grantham puffed 
out his chest and look pompous. 

“Um, ah!” he coughed deprecatingly, 
“an excellent young fellow, my dear Miss 
Venning. Between ourselves, a_ little, 
perliaps—ah—lacking in brains; but, oh 
yes, an excellent fellow.” 

Muriel assented carelessly. ‘ Well, of 
course,”’ she said, “ being a sort of cousin I 
should like to see him get on.” 

Captain Grantham assumed a ponde- 
rously sentimental pose, laid his fat hand 
on her small tender one, and pressed it 
quietly. She allowed it to remain. “I 
must see what can be done for our young 
friend,’ he said at length. “ Perhaps 
if——” He paused and gazed at her 
sentimentally. 

Her quick ear caught the sound of the 
remainder of the party returning. Inter- 
ruption was imminent. If she was going 
to secure Gerald’s promotion she felt she 
must force the pace at all hazards. She 
slightly returned the pressure of his hand. 


“Oh, Captain Grantham,” ‘she _ said, 
“would you? I believe you could do 
anything.” She smiled sweetly at him as 


their hands fell apart, and she rose as the 
others entered the cabin. 

The ship was to sail the following 
evening, but Strangways’s duties pre- 
vented him from going ashore. Captain 
Grantham, however, landed in the after- 
noon and made his way to Mrs. Venning’s 
house. He found Muriel alone. “ Ah, my 
dear Miss Venning,” he said, shaking his 
head, “this is indeed a sad day for me. 
We sail in a few hours’ time and shall not 
return until nearly Christmas.’ Muriel 
busied herself with the tea things. For 
once Captain Grantham seemed to have 
lost some of his usual assurance. Nervously 
she awaited what was coming. How she 
was going to avoid refusing him until 
Gerald’s promotion was assured she could 
not determine. ‘Oh, by the way,” he 
broke off abruptly in the middle of some 
platitude, “I have not forgotten about 
your young [riend’s promotion. I have 
forwarded my recommendation to the 
proper quarter, so I trust his name may 
appear in the next list.” Muriel flushed 
and looked at him gratefully. He rose 
from his chair and cleared his throat. “I 
am glad,” he said, “to have been of any 
service to you.” He leant down and took 
her hand. “Miss Venning—Muriel—you 
must have seen that I entertain a very 
great regard for you. Will you—um—be 
my wife?” 
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Muriel’s head whirled. What should 
she say? In an agony of doubt she 
buried her head in her hands. 

He misunderstood her silence and a 
trace of anxiety crept into his voice. 
‘*Surely,” he went on, “I have not been 
mistaken? Have I deceived myself in 
imagining that in some slight measure 
you return my attachment?’ His pom- 
pous well-chosen phrases recalled her to 
herself. She shook her head. “Ah!” he 
cried joyfully, “then you do return my 
affection ; you will marry me?” 

“No, no,” she cried, undecided whether 
to laugh or cry, “I can't.” 

“What,” he queried, “you love me 
and yet will not marry me ?”’ 

“Yes,” cried Muriel with a splutter. 

He drew himself up. ‘I don't under- 
stand it,” he said. “Have you any prior 
entanglement, is that the reason?” 

A prior entanglement. Of course. 
Muriel began to see daylight. She raised 
her head.‘ Oh,”’ she cried, “I am so 
sorry. Some time ago I allowed myself 
foolishly to become engaged. I feel—I 
feel l ought not to let you speak until I 
am released from my promise.” 

Captain Grantham’s clouded face 
lightened. ‘Then you don’t love him?” 
he asked expectantly. 

Muriel mendaciously shook her head. 
“Leave me now,” she said; ‘‘come and 
see me when you _ return. Perhaps 
then——-” 

Captain Grantham patted her head 


complacently. ‘Poor child,’ he said; 
“Tsee, I see. You have been persuaded 
into some undesirable entanglement 


against your will, and you wish for time 
to break it off. Good-bye,” he said 
triumphantly; “I shall come for my 
answer when we return.” 

Muriel watched him through her fingers 
leaving the room, and drew a long breath. 
Then she rolled on the sofa endeavouring 
to stifle shrieks of semi-hysterical laughter. 

A month later H.M.S. Impulsive again 
dropped anchor in the bay, but Muriel 
had fled. The mail brought a letter from 
her to Captain Grantham regretting that 
she would be away over Christmas. It 
also brought one for Gerald Strangways, 
but that was not for publication. 

Gerald spent Christmas in Surrey, and 
Muriel was one of the party. 

“T don’t know what you said to 
‘Granny’ that last day ashore,” he said 
to her one evening. ‘“‘ Hecame off awfully 
pleased with himself. What happened 
that last afternoon?” he inquired. 

“ Happened ?” Muriel laughed. “ Why, 
what should happen? Don’t be silly, 
Gerald. We talked about your promo- 
tion. Oh!” she cried anxiously, “I 
wonder whether you’will get it. Wouldn't 
it be splendid ?” 

Geraid caught her in his arms. 

“ Bother the promotion,” he said, “ it’s 
vou I want.” 

However, as events turned out, he got 
both, because in the list of promotions 
from lieutenant to commander appeared 
the name of Gerald Lucien Strangways, 
while shortly after on the first page of 
The Times appeared an announcement 
headed, “‘ Strangways—Venning.” 
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HEALTIH—AND THE OPEN AIR. 


UGH! BATHING IN THE SERPENTINE ON NEW-YEAR’S MORNING 


It is a matter of common knowledge of course that there is a small and intrepid band of swimmers in London who day in, day out, all through the 

year, enjoy in varying degrees the doubtful pleasures—at least in the winter—of an al fresco tub in the Serpentine. This band is asarule largely augmented 

as each New-Year’s Day comes along, and many swimmers put into effect a resolution that, like most New-Year resolutions, is often soon broken or discarded. 
Our picture shows a number of swimmers in the ‘‘ Serps”’ on the morning of New-Year's Day 
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OUR FOREMOST LADY BALLOONIST OUT WITH THE COTTESMORE 
The Hon Mrs. Assheton Harbord is as well known in aviation circles as On the left of our snapshot is seen Miss Marjorie Lowther, the younger 
she is as a society hostess, and although the summer week-end invariably daughter of the Hon. Lancelot Lowther, with a friend at a recent meet 
sees her in her own favourite balloon Mrs. Harbord is by no means a of this famous pack held at Wymondham. Both Miss Marjorie Lowther 
“‘butterfly balloonist."”". She recently made a successful trip across the and her elder sister, Barbara, are enthusiastic members of the Cottes- 
North Sea in her balloon, ‘‘Minerva,” and is seen in the photograph about more, of which hunt their uncle, Lord Lonsdale, is of course the 
to start accompanied by her pilot, Mr. C. F. Pollock master 
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AMBITION—AND THE FIGHT IN FOG TOWN. 


“DR, MAC” WITH HIS ay OR a WIFE AND DAUGHTER 


Dr. Macnamara, who is contesting North Saas ee ie Camberwell in the Liberal interest, is one 

of the most cheerful and popular members : 5 : : of the Government, and was a schoolmaster 

before he entered politics. He has an un- pee: NS . SOF at limited sense of humour and a calculated 

rough-and-ready platform manner that mney : ? ae make him the most popular and sought a(ter 

orator for London constituencies. Heis an : i a ~ ardent golfer and writes on many subjects 

for many papers. His wife was a Miss i Cameron of Bristol, and he has three sons 
and one daughter, who is i i : , shown in our photograph 
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. SIR RICHARD STAPLEY MAJOR ARCHER SHEE, D.S.O. 
The Liberal candidate for the Holborn division, is as well known in the ‘City The Unionist candidate for Central Finsbury, started life in the navy and 
of London as he is down at Horsham Road in Sussex, where he has a country- from thence dri'ted into the 19th Hussars, with whom he served in South 
house. His opponent is Mr. J. F. Remnant Atrica. His opponent is Mr. W. C. Steadman 
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This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
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FAR—-AND SAFE—FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


THE MONASTERY OF ST. BARLAAM, METEORA, GREECE 


The extraordinary monastery seen in the photograph stands 180 ft. up in the air. It is one of seven such institutions (there used to be twenty-four in 
all) built on similarly isolated heights at this spot in north central Greece which gives also a view of the Peneios River to the Pindos Mountains. The 
river seen beyond the cliffs flows past Larissa and through the celebrated vale of Tempe, between Olympus and Ossa, reaching the Gulf of Salonica sixty 
miles away behind Six hundred years ago monks of the Orthodox Greek (Eastern) Church came upon this spot and built these retreats in order to 
get away from the distracting snares and temptations of the world There are cisterns up on the cliffs to catch drinking water, and the inhabitants 
maintain a few browsing goats, and they keep on hand a little store of coarse meal for making bread. Women are not received as guests, but men are 
admitted, and their offerings to the institution help keep the lonely brethren alive. One cannot climb up the cliff, but the inhabitants let down by a long 
rope and pulley a sort of rope net gathered up into a bag. One gets into the net and its top is drawn up tight, then the brethren haui you up like a 
sack of potatoes, letting you down afterwards by the same method. St. Barlaam was a fourteenth-century monk who did a great deal towards the 
revival of interest in Greek literature among the scholars of Western Europe 
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THE S-O-N OF THE G-O-M. 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE, THE FUTURE LORD 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone was recently appointed the new Governor of United South Africa, and he will, it is confidently expected, take a title out with him, 
though it is not probable that he will alter his immortal name by calling himself Lord Hawarden or anything else. The above photograph was taken 
on the golf links recently. Mr. Gladstone is attended by a fisherman caddie 


? 
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The World’s Music is yours to 
play just as soon as you buy a 


PIANOLA PIANO 


N every home there is a need for music. The way to music used to 
be a toilsome one. To-day the Pianola Piano has made music the 
easiest of the arts. When you buy a Pianola Piano you buy the 

ability and privileges of the musician. The technique it has taken him so 

long to acquire is yours, at once. 


In the facilities for expression the distinction between the Pianola 
Piano and other player-pianos is most manifest. Whether it be in 
bringing out the melody of a composition above the accompanying notes— 
in shading the accompaniment—in the artistic use of the sustaining pedal— 
or in separating phrase from phrase, in an intelligent interpretation, the 
performer on the Pianola Piano is given means for artistic playing found 
in no other instrument of its kind. 


Call to-day at AZolian Hall and play the Pianola Piano yourself, 
”» or write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue P.P. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that Pianola is 
a name for all kinds of piano-players. It is not. It is the 
trade mark of the Orchestrelle Ce., and only the 

instrument of its manufacture is entitled to the name. 

In London the Pianola can only be bought at AZolian . 
Hall. Moreover, there is hardly a musician of note 

anywhere in the world who has not taken occasion to 

say a word of praise in favour of the ‘Pianola. 

Equally notable is the fact that this great volume of 
praise is not divided with any of the numerous imi- 

tators of the Pianola, but is confined to the one 

instrument which by common consent is recognised as supreme 
in its particular field. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 


SPLIT-FALL yay | / Burton 
OR = or LacepD 
Fry Front. KNEES, 
SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 
SS 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
—free from drag—very clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting, Riding, &c. 


MATERIALS.—Real Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 


Mayo and Trish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 


FOR COLONIAL WEAR.—We recommend our celebrated 


a a 
Triple-Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette: guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 


A_PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 


100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 


Greatham, East Liss. 
I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. Rh. T. G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 
From a Photograph. NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Legging makers of every description. Telegrams: * Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


See en On OO Ot Gx Ol Oa 8 


Beauty 

is skin deep. ‘: 
Hence if you would be beautiful 
you must keep the skin of your face 
in perfect condition by using 


, , Daggett « Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream. 


Its creamy quality makes it delightful to ¥ 
use, and at the same time it is an absolutely 
reliable specific, prepared with scientific care |} 
and precision. It imparts delicious coolness 
and freshness to the skin removing all 
impurities from the clogged-up pores and 
keeping it soft and silky. 
Prevents premature wrinkling and 
counteracts the effects of hard water. 
Jar», 1/6, 2/-, 3/6, 6/3, Travellers’ 
Tubes, 6d,, 1/- and 2/-, obtainable 
of all chemists and stores. It un- 
ovtainable locally, free sample 
on application to 
Daggett & Ramsdell, 
Manufe. Chemists, 
17, Charterhouse Bdgs, 
London, E.c. 


CALOX P3.% 
Tooth Powder 
with its wonderful property of giving up oxygen, destroys the 
germs which give rise to decay of the teeth. It leaves a most 
exquisite sense of cleanliness in the mouth. 


Sold everywhere in dainty metal bottles, 1/13. 


Sample and booklet post free from 
G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., 75, Farringdon Road, London, E,C, 
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OU are generally accepted as a disciple of John L. 
Low, and there may be some truth in the contention 
as many of the earlier days of your golfing career 
\ere passed in the companionship of the author of 
“Ff. G. Tait : a Record,” and there can be but little doubt that 
you must have attained inestimable advantage from this 
companionship as there are lew who enjoy as comprehensive 
a knowledge of the game and its traditions as does the same 
John Laing Low, and none better qualified to give expression 
to this knowledge. It has been said that you only com- 
menced to play the game of golf when you were in residence 
at Cambridge; as to the truth of this statement I cannot 
vouch, but if it is correct 
it is evident that you 
must have soon exhibited 
a decided aptitude in the 
art of conquering its diffi- 
culties as you quickly 
worked your way into the 
Light Blue team, which 
at the time was one of the 
strongest that has ever 
represented either of the 
*varsities. 


tt 


eing possessed of a 
somewhat inelegant, 
not to say disjointed, 
method of swinging your 
clubs you have never 
probably been given quite 
due credit as a player, as 
it is a little difficult to 
imagine a_ player with 
your peculiar methods 
taking rank amongst the 
highest, and people are 
apt to suggest that you are 
what is termed a fortunate 
exponent of the game, particularly as you have a habit 
of unexpectedly extricating yourself from awkward situa- 
tions, but in doing so you simply reap the reward of 
pertinacity and perseverance as apparently to your mind 
there is not a situation which it is not possible to 
retrieve, and there is not a shot in the game which is not 
worth taking pains over; and I cannot help but think that 
your record of successes in inter-club and _ inter-team 
games—and a very successful record it is—is in the main 
due to these qualities of perseverance and concentration 
which are such an asset in your game. 


MR. H. S. COLT 


i i : 

ime after time one hears your opponent remark, “Oh 

yes, he beat me, but he never should have done so,” 
making the excuse that you were lucky or that they became 
slack and let you off; but when this is continually hap- 
pening one is forced to the conclusion that there is a sound 
reason for it, and perhaps it is that you refuse to recognise 
you are beaten until your opponent has more holes in hand 
than there are holes to play. 


r 
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ou are a bronze medallist im connection with the 
amateur championship contest, a worthy tribute to 
your powers as a match-player. The occasion was in 1906 
at Hoylake, when no fewer than three players entering from 
the Sunningdale club reached the ante-penultimate stage ; 
you were then beaten by James Robb, who eventually won 
outright. But on two other occasions you have been in the 
last eight, and at Sandwich in rg08 you were very near 
gaining another bronze medal as H. E. Taylor only beat 
you in the sixth round at the nineteenth hole. 


co 


ou have twice won the Jubilee Vase at St. Andrews, 
but perhaps the greatest triumph in your career was 
that of defeating John Ballin a thirty-six-hole match over 
Hoylake, which happened on one of the occasions when 
the Royal Liverpool Club met the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society; it is given to few to beat the Hoylake amateur 
over his own course. In contradistinction to your success 
as a match-player you have been singularly unsuccessful 
as a stroke-player, but I believe that struggling round 
with card and pencil is far from a phase of the game 
after your own heart; in fact, you have a decided aversion 
to it. 
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UP He: COET_LIONEL MUNN: 


By “ The 
Caddie.” 


LTHOUGH you will not have arrived at the age of 
twenty-three until May 4 in the current year, and 
in consequence your game can only be said to be 
in its comparative infancy, still it is generally 

conceded that you have proved yourself the finest amateur 
exponent of the game that the Emerald Isle has ever turned 
out, and it is a distinction probably thoroughly deserved as 
you have undoubtedly exhibited not only promise but more- 
over sufficient ability in the playing of the game to warrant 
the belief that you are in just a slightly diflerent class as a 
player to the other Irish golfers who have tried their fortunes 
in the big events. And it is not paying you an undue com- 
pliment in saying that for 
the first time in the history 
of the game in Ireland 
there is a distinct possi- 
bility of an Irish golfer 
annexing the highest 
honours in amateur golf, 
as championship honours 
are certainly not beyond 
your powers, and great 
will be the rejoicing across 
the Channel whenever this 
devoutly-desired wish is 
duly consummated, as you 
are Irish born and Irish 
trained; in fact, the very 
Irish of Irish in every way. 


i i 


our career is naturally 

a very short one; 
in fact, your public per- 
formances are crowded 
into a space of less than 
two years, but you have 
accomplished much in 
that time as you have 
won an Irish-born cham- 
pionship) and an Irish 
open championship, and you have played in a heat in 
the amateur championship which only concluded on the 
twenty-eighth green. Again, you have lost an Irish-born 
championship in a most inexplicable manner as you were 
beaten by a player to whom you could probably concede 
something like six strokes with a fair chance of not having 
altogether the worst of the deal. For so young a player you 
may be said to have had a somewhat adventurous career, 
but you have emerged therefrom with much prestige and a 
more than hopeful golfing future. In your two attempts at 
championship honours you have emerged with distinct 
credit. Sandwich in 1g08 was the occasion of the historic 
match referred to, and your opponent was a very doughty 
one, to wit, Charles Palmer, who in the previous year 
had defeated all but John Ball in the championship at 
St. Andrews. 


MR. LIONEL MUNN 


& i i 
t Muirfield in 1g09 you were somewhat severely drawn 
as you had to meet James Robb in the very first round ; 
but you made mincemeat. of that worthy ex-champion, and 
treated Alec Robertson Durham in similar fashion in the 
second round. You accomplished these feats on a some- 
what wild, difficult day; but these difficulties did not seem 
to worry you in the least, and your admirers were full of 
hope as to your chances of success against Cecil Hutchison 
next day, but they were doomed to disappointment as the 
form you exhibited was something approaching a third 
worse than that of the first day, and in consequence you 
were somewhat readily defeated. The great triumph in 
your short career came in the autumn at Dollymount, when 
you won the Irish open championship, and except for a 
serious fright in one of the earlier rounds you had no grave 
difficulty in winning your various heats in the march to 
victory. So easy were some of your victories attained that 
your admiring countrymen were inclined to suggest that you 
completely outclassed the remainder of the field; but perhaps 
this was praise of too eulogistic a character as there were 
some good players at Dollymount last September. 
ES t 
Your play is a peculiar mixture of extreme care and dash. 
In addressing the ball you almost tend to laborious- 
ness, and before taking the club back you rest the head on 
the ground for quite an appreciable time, and this hesitation 
is not altogether to the liking of the spectators, and I heard 
one spectator remark, “I’ve been watching that Irishman 
play ; he’s a good golfer, but he’s a tiresome devil to watch. 
He fairly glues lis club to the ground before he swings.” 
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——RULERS OF OUR RULERS—OR WIVES IN POLITICS. 
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THE TATLER 


ee IVEN average ability the young politician who 
marries a clever wife is bound to come to the 
front.” It was “Dizzy”? who once made this 
remark, which is quoted not with the intention 
of casting any slur upon the capabilities of present-day 
legislators but merely to show what a great opinion the 
statesman had of the influence of wives in the political world. 
& te & 
izzy himself owed much to his wife, and so did the late 
Mr. Gladstone. True, these worthy ladies were not 
platform orators, but quietly 
and unostentatiously they would 
accompany the statesmen to the 
House of Commons, listen from 
behind the grille to long, dreary 
debates, and never relax their 
efforts to save their husbands 
from anything in the shape of 
distracting worries. One finds 
in Mrs. Lloyd George a counter- 
part of Lady Beaconsfield or 
Mrs. Gladstone with this slight 
difference that Mrs. Lloyd George 
has since she made her maiden 
speech in the middle of last year 
become a_ proficient speaker. 
She speaks without the aid of 
notes, has perfect self-possession, 
andis gifted with aclear, musical 
voice. When addressing Welsh 
audiences she charms her hearers 
by speaking in Welsh, and this 
is the home language olf 
11, Downing Street. During 
the long battles of the Budget 
which waged in the Commons 
Mrs. Lloyd George frequently 
sat in the Ladies’ Gallery for 
hours at a time, helping by her 
silent presence to encourage her 
husband in his arduous task. 
By this means, too, she became 
capable of discussing at home 
with her husband the intricate 
points of the Budget and parlia- 
mentary things generally. 


here is one member of the 
Lloyd George household, 


however—Megan, the Chan- 
cellor’s youngest daughter— 
who apparently takes little 


interest in her father’s political 
work. “Did you hear your 
father’s speech in the House of 
Commons?” inquired someone 
of the little maiden after a 
brilliant oration by Mr. Lloyd 
George. ‘‘No,’ she replied 
with decision, ‘‘I did not hear 
it, I did not want to hear it. I 
was not at all interested in it 
—not at all.” 
tte iit 2 
t is not often, of course, that 
the wife of a politician wins 
an election “ off her own bat” 
so to speak in the manner that 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton did when 
her husband, who was. candi- 
date for Speaker Peel’s old 
seat, Warwick and Leamington, in 1903 fell ill; but then 
there are not many wives of politicians who possess that 
grasp of politics, energy, and brilliancy of speech which 
characterise Mrs. Lyttelton. She addressed public meetings 
in speeches which were gems inthe way of conciseness and 
freshness, and was generally one too many for the heckler. 
‘Go home to your old man; we don’t want any petticoats 
here,” shouted a grey-bearded elderly man at one of the 
meetings. Quick as a flash came the retort, “ Good manners 
seem to be at a premium amongst the greybeards.” 
% t te 
Eaually successful as a speaker is Mrs. Runciman, wife of 
the President of the Board of Education. She was 
formerly Miss Hilda Stevenson, and gained much distinction 
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MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Who, possessed of great individuality and determination, is sure 
to have considerable influence with ‘‘Dear Winston” 


at college. As a public speaker she has won many admirers 
and much support for her husband, and the following extract 
froma speech which she made a short time ago at the Notting 
Hill High School for Girls, at which institution she was once 
a pupil, will probably be read with interest. “This is the 
century,” she said, “in which if one could choose one ought 
to be born a girl. Why? Because this is the day of 
secondary education when girls have a right to as good an 
education as their brothers. Not so long ago it was con- 
sidered very improper to teach girls Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics. ~ People used to 
feel almost uncomfortable in the 
presence of a learned woman, 
but now there are few who 
think that if a woman learns 
Greek and Latin she will be- 
come unfit for home life, and 
that if she really masters mathe- 
matics she will not be able to 
hold a baby properly or to pin 
her hat on straight.” 
\ J ention of Mrs. Runciman 
4 reminds the writer of the 
smart reply of her husband to 
the Suffragette who at one meet- 
ing interrupted him with the 
remark, ‘‘ What are you going 
to do with us women?” With 
sublime gravity he answered, 
“ My present olficial position 
is to educate you.” Which also 
calls to mind an amusing inci- 
dent which took place some 
time ago at a Suffragette meet- 
ing in Yorkshire at which Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone spoke. In 
the course of his speech the 
Home Secretary complimented 
the lady orators on their elo- 
quence and remarked on the 
great pleasure it always gave 
the sterner sex to listen to 
women talking. The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a deep male voice pro- 
ceeded from the back of the 
hall and proclaimed in broad 
Yorkshire dialect, “Eh, lad, 
thou’st no wed yet thyself, I see.” 
& a & 
o the surprise of everyone, 
however, Mr. Gladstone 
married in r1gor the youngest 
daughter of that fine old Tory, 
Sir Richard Paget. Prior to her 
marriage Mrs. Gladstone was a 
member of the Babington Strol- 
lers, an amateur operatic society 
which raised hundreds of pounds 
for hospitals and other charities 
in Somerset. Since her mar- 
riage, however, she, like Lady 
Crewe and Mrs. “Lulu” Har- 
court, has taken up the position 
of political hostess. 
c) % te 
L2¢4y Crewe, of course, is the 
younger daughter of Lord 


Rosebery, and before — her 
marriage, which took place 
some years ago at Westminster Abbey, was usually 


referred to as Lady Peggy Primrose. In spite of his 
unconscious confession at a political meeting just prior to 
his marriage that “he feared the ladies of the Primrose 
League” Lady Crewe and her husband seem to lead an 
ideally happy married life. Her ladyship has long been 
known as one of the wittiest of women. 
% i i 

Lady Lansdowne, however, is generally regarded as the 

chief political hostess of to-day. Her political parties 
are dignified without being dull, and in the quiet manner of 
a grand dame she gathers round her those people who prove 
most valuable io the interests of the party which her 
husband leads. 
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RULERS OF OUR RULERS—continued. 


the 


Some of 


Lilliott & Fry 
THE HON. MRS. ALFRED LYTTELTON 


Is one of the cleverest and most popular 

members of socio - political society. She 

recently produced a play at the Court Theatre 
which was a great success 


Swaine 


MRS. HEMMERDE 


The wife of Mr. Hemmerde, the well-known 
K.C and Recorder of Liverpool. Mr. Hem- 
merde is with Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. Simon 
regarded as one of the brightest young men 
at the bar or in politics, though perhaps the first 
two are hardly of the same calibre as Mr. Simon, 
who should be a certainty for the woolsack 


Helpmates _ of 


MRS. ASQUITH 


The famous wife of the Premier. As Miss Margot 
Tennant she was the leading spirit of ‘‘the Souls,” as 
well as any other society she might chance to find 
herself in. As premier Liberal hostess she fulfils a 
perhaps not too-congenial task to perfection. She is 
becoming a golfing enthusiast, and generally carries the 
Premier within reach of some links when on holiday 
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Risen and Rising 


Politicians. 


MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE 


Has a strong personality and great brain, 

and to her tact and capability her husband, 

the future Governor of United South Africa, 
owes a good deal of his success 


MRS. F. E. SMITH 


The wife of Mr. Frederick E. Smith, the me- 
teoric member for the Walton division of 
Liverpool, who in the event of the Conservatives 
being returned to power will probably be 
Solicitor-General. He owes a great deal to Mrs. 
Smith, whose charm and tact have done much 
to reconcile rivals to her husband's success 
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—— VARSITY 


WING to his unfortunate accident in the ‘varsity 
match Mr. Tarr will probably be out of action for 
the rest of this season. This is extremely unfor- 
tunate as he would have been a most useful reserve 

for the English team, and would no doubt have been called 
upon jor one at least of the international games. After 
being the best school player of his year at Uppingham he 
went up to University. He was tried on the wing for 
Oxlord and even at half, but the centre positions being 
adequately filled he had to wait until his second season 
for a “blue.” That year began Oxford’s series of great 
back divisions, and last year he obtained his international 
cap. He has assisted Leicester and Leicester Stonegate as 
well as the Midlands. In private life he is of a literary turn 
of mind and works 
as seriously as he 
plays Rugger. 


It is not gene- 


rally known 
that Mr. Hollo- 
way, the Cam- 


bridge centre in 
the Rugger match, 
sustained — slight 
concussion at the 
commencement ol 
the game. This 
no doubt accounts 
for the contusion 
among the three- 
quarters. Mr. 
Bruce, the Cam- 
bridge three- 
quarter, who was 
tried for the 
‘varsity fifteen, 
played extremely 
well for the Harle- 
quins against the 
Iettesian Loret- 
tonians, who cut 
up rather badly 
before a_ strong 
pack and_ the 
genius of Stoop. 


tte 5 od 
N ews that will 
be 


a source 
of sadness to many 
was received from 
Panama last week, 
namely, the sad 
death from yellow 
fever there of Mr. 
Bryan Ackland. 
Mr. Ackland 
played tennis for 
Cambridge in 
1907, and _ the 
following year 
went out to South 
America on busi- 
ness. He was 
doing extremely 
well and was just 
preparing for a 
visit home when 
struck down. His 
friends, who were legion, will join with his people in their 
great sorrow. 

% tt tt 
n inter-’varsity ice-hockey match has been started among 
those who spend this vacation in Switzerland. A. W. 
Griffin, who has played cricket for the ’varsity, captained 
the Cambridge side, of whom P. R. May and FE. M. Swilt 
were shining lights. Oxford also had a useful side and 
were the more brilliant side, if less sound. 
he Corinthians had a most successful tour. Perhaps 
their best performance was their double-figure victory 
over Nottingham, whose strong side included Rev. F. C. 
Stocks, N. V. C. Turner, and J. D. Barnsdale, the inter- 
national half. S. H. Day was in great form, and his play in 
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MR. F. N. TARR 


By 
* CAMOX.” 


the second half proved that he is still worth a place on any 
side. The Corinthians had perhaps their strongest possible 
team, including as it did Day, Rowlandson, Braddell, 
Brisley, and R. A. Young. 
“[~he A. F. C. chose a strong London side against Paris, 

among them being 'S. H. Day,.W¥. G. Thew, C. E. 
Brisley, H. G. Yates, and J. W. H. T. Douglas. Concerning 
the latter his prowess as a boxer is well known, but perhaps 
it may be news to some that he once took on ‘Tommy Burns, 
and, though giving away many pounds, held his own. 
Without a doubt F. C. V. Hopley was the finest boxer who 
was ever at either university, and if he had chosen the 
highest honours of the ring would have been his. However, 
his immense 
strength and the 
havoc he wrought 
among Opponents 
apparently made 
him apprehensive 
of some day doing 
serious harm, and 
so he gave up the 
noble art. 


ince writing 
about the 
likely Cambridge 
crew various 
reasons have com- 
bined to alter the 
composition of the 
boat. For the first 
few weeks the 
following may be 
the order: Tair- 
bairn (bow), 
Swanston, Thom- 
son, Shields, 
Rosher, Williams, 
Hornidge, Arbuth- 
not (stroke), and 
Daff (cox.). There 
is, however, a 
possibility of Hor- 
nidge not coming 
up again so that 
perhaps C. M. 
Stuart may stroke 
with Arbuthnot at 
seven. Many, too, 
would like to see 
Fairbairn tried 
at stroke. Oxford 
will probably give 
extended trials to 
various men for 
their vacant posi- 
tions, and the 
eventual crew is 
hard to foretell in 
their case owing 
to there being 
more candidates. 
& & 
e hear that 
MricRes iP: 
Dalley, the Cam- 
: bridge hockey 
goalkeeper, has dislocated his arm, which will most likely 
prevent him playing for at least three weeks. ‘This is most 
unlucky for Cambridge as the ‘varsity match is about the 
middle of February, and good though he is Mr. Dalley will 
be very short of practice if his injury is as severe as is 
thought at present. In Mr. Geldardt there is a capable 
substitute, which is some consolation. 


from a photograph by Gilman 


“The surprise of the Cambridge fifteen’s tour in the north 

was the brilliant form shown by R. C. C. Campbell at 
half. He got his blue as a full back in 1907 though really 
a half, but has since failed to show form, and now by the 
irony of fate he returns to brilliant form the week after the 
‘varsity match. Next week our cartoon will be of Mr. C, 
Pinkham. 
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poo lhlE GREATEST RACEHORSE IN THE CENTURY. 


By Her One-time Owner. 


te} 
°o 


of her sensational career on the turf I feel I can 
safely state without fear of contradiction that there 
has never been a more popular mare, or for that 
matter racehorse, ever since racing began. From her vear- 
ling days Sceptre was the centre of sensationalism, for it 
could be said that she started her career when she was 


v | YHOUGH the owner of Sceptre during the major part 


brought up to auction by the executors of the late Duke of 


Westminster, when she fetched the highest price ever given 
for a youngster, namely, 10,000 guineas. The opportunity 
to become possessed of such horses as 
the late Duke of Westminster bred was 
one that nobody who has a love of 
horseflesh and the cash in his pocket 
could restrain from seizing, and being 
at this time possessed of both I resolved 
to buy the filly by Persimmon—Orna- 
ment if it were possible to outbid those 
millionaires and men of hereditary for- 
tunes who stood around the ring or were 
represented by agents. I came to this 
determination not without reason. In 
the first place, if my judgment of the 
filly’s prospective racing merits were 
wrong she was still worth a large sum 
of money for the stud. This was an 
asset solely dependent upon her life 
which could have been covered by in- 
surance. On the other hand, if she 
fulfilled, or partially fulfilled, her promise 
then she must win in stakes a very large 
sum. ‘That was the financial side. But 
there was something 
which equally appealed 
to me, and that was the 
filly herself. She was 
the most perfect year- 
ling from a_ racing 
point of view that | 
ever remember seeing. 
By “ perfect”’ I wish to 
convey that she wasa 


mass of symmetrical 
racing machinery. 
Ea Ea 


or what reason the 
executors of the 
late Duke of West- 
minster caused these 
yearlings to be sent 
for sale in place of 
being passed over to 
the present duke ata 
valuation is no con- 
cern of anyone, but it 
created no little won- 
derment at the time. 
I had already given 
5,600 guineas fora colt 
by Orme — Gantlet, 
afterwards known as 
the Duke of West- 
minster. He won the 
only two races he 
started for as a_ two- 
year-old, and retiring 
into winter quarters 
unbeaten I afterwards 
sold him for 21,000 
guineas to Mr. George Faber, in whose colours he proved 
a failure, only winning one race. 
# # # 
Whe Sceptre was led into the sale ring I opened the 
bidding at 5,000 guineas, which caused a stir anda buzz 
among the numerous spectators. There wasa lull,and then 
Mr. John Porter on behalf of the present Duke of West- 
minster advanced a hundred. I instantly bid six thousand. 
“One hundred,” replied Mr. Porter. “Seven thousand,” I 
retaliated almost before Mr. Tattersall could declare the 


opposition bid. 

BY this time necks were craning over the ring-side, and 
considerable excitement prevailed. I saw no reason 

for this. It was merely an auction, and the best yearling 


% 2 % 


SCEPTRE WITH FRANK HARDY UP 


At the top (inset) is a photograph of Mr. Sievier, her one-time owner 
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filly ever offered for sale was to be bought. After dwelling, 
Mr. Porter bid another hundred, and, heigh presto! “ Eight 
thousand” came from me. This bid held good for a long 
time, and at one moment I thought the hammer was sure 
to fall, but Mr. Porter ust stopped this by bidding yet one 


more hundred. 
% Be 


“NJ ine thousand,” I replied without a wecconas delay. I 


was conscious that I was the cynosure of all eyes. It 
caused a sensation which tickled me. A brief conversation 
with the duke’s agent, and Mr. Porter 
ejaculated “One hundred.” ‘This made 
the bid 9,100 guineas. This was the 
highest price ever previously bid for a 
yearling. ‘“‘At ten thousand guineas,” 
clearly fell from the lips of Mr. Tatter- 
sall. There was a pause. One might 
have heard the proverbial pin drop. 
“At ten thousand guineas for the first 
time—at ten thousand guineas for the 
second time.” A long pause followed. 
“At ten thousand guineas for the last 
time,” and the hammer fell. “ Mr. Sievier 
is the buyer,’ Mr. Tattersall announced, 
and the ring-side heaved a pent-up sigh. 
Then came the naming of the filly by 
Persimmon — Ornament. Persimmon 
being the King’s horse and the dam’s 
name Ornament, I called her pace: 


t this ‘time Gharles Morton trained 

for me, and she with others was 
despatched to him. 
Sceptre was full of 
courage, a_ thorough- 
bred from the tips of 
her ears to her tail. 
When being broken to 
the saddle she more 
than once dislodged 
her jockey and went 
tearing away over the 
downs, but it was all 
play. She never once 
harmed herself, though 
she caused no little 


anxiety to those in 
charge of her. It is 
no ordinary task to 


have to break such a 
filly in—one who cost 
such a large sum, and 
who had thereby been 
broughtso prominently 
into the public gaze 
before she had ever set 
foot on a racecourse. 
In due course she was 
made amenable to con- 
trol though her rider 
had ever to be on the 
alert for a playful “ fly- 
buck,” a lashing out 
of her hind legs, not 
viciously but through 
freshness and_ fulness 
of spirits, when she 
would always whinny, 
doubtless meaning to 
convey some huge joke. Sceptre—indeed, all my two-year- 
olds at that time (1gor), and they included Duke of West- 
minster, Lavengro, Doochary, and others—progressed most 
satisfactorily. 


* 


Then came the time to try her, and I decided that Sceptre 

and Duke of Westminster should be galloped with 
Leonid, a five-year-old, winner of several races, tle youngsters 
receiving a stone from the old one. This took place in 
March just after Leonid had won a selling race at the Lin- 
coln Spring Meeting, and in the result Sceptre, ridden by 
Willie Lane, won in a hack canter, finishing some four 
lengths in front of Duke of Westminster, with Leonid the 
same distance behind him. Having regard to the period 
of the year this was a most excellent performance, not so 


o 
fe} 


o 
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much in beating the old horse at the weights but for the 
way in which both of them did it. Nothing could have 
been more satisfactory, and my hopes were now shaped with 
complete confidence. Notwithstanding the fact that Sceptre 
was all nerves and excitement she was robust ol health, 
revelled in her work, and when well was a good “ doer.” 


* tt % 


decided that she should make her début in the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, run over a distance of six furlongs, a 
race which I had-won the preceding year with Toddington, 
acolt Ialso gave 10,000 guineas for. Starting a very hot 
favourite at 5 to 4 against she jumped off in front, but 
coming round Tattenham Corner dwelt, and for a moment 
—that moment which is so long—gave me a fear that she 
might display that greenness which has so olten lost good 
horses their first race. At this crucial point the field raced 
up to her, but her jockey, Sam Loates, handled her carefully 
and cleverly, and once he had got her head straight for 
home shook her up. She shot out in machine-like fashion 
to win in acommon canter by four lengths, cheered to the 
echo. No two-year-old’s first performance, no matter in 
whose colours he or she was run, has ever had so gallant 
and cordial a reception. From that day Sceptre became 
“ public property.” Somewhat straight in front, with feet 
inclined to be fleshy, the downhill course at Epsom had its 
effect upon her, and she did not appear again until the July 
Stakes at Newmarket, which she won in a common canter 


from a not very representative field. 
I? all my experience I cannot recollect a filly who 

wintered so early, and as a yearling Sceptre had a 
long, shaggy coat before anything else in the stable 
had started to grow an overcoat. Asa two-year-old this 
extraordinary feature continued, and before the Champagne 
Stakes was due to be run for at Doncaster she was covered 
with long, shaggy hair. I had not seen her prior to the race. 
Had I done so I probably should not have started her, for 
she was palpably not herself. I had already instructed my 
commission agent to put me £1,500 on her, which I felt was 
lost, but this did not trouble me compared with the idea 
that Sceptre might be heaten. Her jockey, again Sam 
Loates, had weighed out for her, and I had no alternative 
but. to let her run. As a result she was beaten by Game 
Chick, whom the Duke of Westminster had already defeated 
twice, and Sceptre was a long way in front of him, 
Csardas also finished a head in front of her for second place, 
while in the Woodcote Stakes she had beaten him with 
consummate ease. Hence the form was all wrong, and the 
fears I entertained before the race were confirmed. Though 
Sceptre was engaged in the Middle Park Plate and Dewhurst 
Plate I thought it judicious to retire her. from racing for the 
season, and so acted. 

tt & 
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That winter, 1go1-2, | took my horses away from Charles 
Morton, being determined to have them under my per- 
sonal supervision. An American jockey by. the name of 
Davis was recommended to me, and I put him in charge of 
my team, but his style of training resolved itself into antics, 
and I discharged him immediately alter the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, tg02. For this race I ran Sceptre, who carried 
6 st. 7 lb., and had she been legitimately trained, or even 
under the circumstances been given a breather in "the race, 
she must have won. Courageous, full of vitality, high 
strung, she raced with everything in the Lincoln as they 
came to her, beating one after the other, but each of these 
efforts told its tale, though 150 yd. from the winning post 
she led and looked all over a winner. At this moment 
St. Maclou, carrying 7 st. 12 lb., made an effort, and with 
George McCall riding a most determined race—possibly the 
best of his life—Colonel McCalmont’s horse got up in the 
last stride and won by the shortest of heads, while the very 
stride past the post Sceptre was again in front. Being aware 
of the mad way in which she ‘had been trained ‘by the 
American I had engaged I was convinced that I owned a 
phenomenal filly. That year St. Maclou won the Manchester 
November Handicap in a canter, carrying g st. 4 lb. 


& 2 * 


hen I returned from Lincoln to Elston House, Shrewton, 

I took over the sole management and training of my 

horses. Sceptre had gone off her feed, and this was not to 

be wondered at ; but with patience and assiduous attention 

I succeeded by degrees in getting her back to her normal 

state. I coaxed her with ereenstuf, pieces of apple; indeed, 
I might have been compared to an old lady with a pet cat. 
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THE GREATEST RACEHORSE IN THE CENTURY—cont——; 


Alter a rest I started to prepare her for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, though all my friends advised me only to 
run her for the One Thousand. By degrees she began to 
eat up properly and thrive on her work, No horse “before 
her or since has had such a constitution. Having engaged 
Randall to ride her he came over the Sunday preceding 
the race for the Two Thousand Guineas and rode her in 
a gallop, when she left her opponents literally standing 
still, and every one of the trial horses behind her had won 
races of some importance. I took her to Newmarket by 
special train, arriving the evening before the race. The 
next morning I first “cantered her five furlongs, and then, 
led by Barberstown, sent her a-[ull gallop of a mile at the 
best pace Barberstown could lead her. E verything appeared 
to be plain sailing for her and she had never been so well 
in her life. She walked up to the course coolly and tem- 
perately, but no sooner had she entered the paddock gates 
than she burst out into a profuse perspiration—excitement. 
I at once had her taken out of the paddock and led round 
by the back of the stand. It was no easy matter to saddle 
her, for her extraordinary courage had almost reached a 
pitch of frenzy. When I had fastened the last girth I felt 
a great relief, for she had kicked and plunged, not viciously, 
not wickedly, but as the mere result of the anxiety to race. 
s FS e 
She went down to the post with that sweeping inimitable 
action such as I have not seen displayed by any other 
horse. She bounded away without an effort. Ormonde 
was an extraordinary-actioned horse, he literally threw him- 
self along, and I can quote many others, but Sceptre’s action 
“ swept the carpet.” 
ite co 
n this race Duke of Westminster, whom as I have already 
stated [ sold to Mr. George Faber for 21 ,000 guineas, 
was making his first appearance in his new owner’s ‘colours, 
and with Sceptre started equal favourite. Though I knew 
the Duke to be a cclinking good colt as a two-year-old, and 
I believe the-best of his sex that year, I was aware that 
Sceptre was certain to beat him. Strange, almost passing 
strange, a very large minority laughed at me, but if I did 
not know the merits of the two, who did? There was not 
much delay at the post, and shortly the cry of ‘* They’re 
off!” resounded in the air. It was a large field, numbering 
fourteen, and they came on together—Sceptre lying in the 
middle of the field. As they descended from the Bushes 
Randall improved his position, and shooting Sceptre out 
half-way. down the hill came out of the bottom and breasted 
the incline for-the winning post, and leaving her opponents 
behind at every stride she won by two lengths amidst 
general public cheering. Such an ovation! do not remember 
having witnessed at Newmarket, not even excepting when 
his Majesty has won there. [ then ran her in the One 
Thousand, ten days later, which she won comfortably by a 
length and a half from St. Windeline, the dam of Wool 
Winder. 
te tt % 
f ever a race looked a good thing it was the Derby for 
Sceptre. She was a filly who required an abnormal 
amount of work, as do, nearly the whole of Persimmon’s 
stock. They are. hereditarily thick-winded like their sire, 
as are his brothers, Florizel I]. and Diamond Jubilee. I had 
backed her to win me a very respectable sum of money, 
namely. £33,000, but of all things that an owner is most 
desirous and ambitious of achieving the blue ribbon of the 
turf, irrespective of bets, stands alone. 


tt % ae 


nfortunately some days before the race Sceptre bruised 
her off foot, and Veterinary-surgeon Parr of Salisbury 

was called in, and she yielded to treatment after being in 
the stable two whole days. This did not enhance her 
prospects for the Derby, but she had beaten her opponents 
so easily at Newmarket that it did not create any alarm 
in me. Starting at even money for the great Epsom race 
she got badly away, and Randall most injudiciously rode 
her hard in the beginning of the race, which is on the 
ascent. Coming down the hill towards Tattenham Corner 
she drew up to the girths of Ard Patrick, and rounding the 
bend for home with him shouts of “ Sceptre wins” rent 
the air. But the effort which she had been asked to make 
in the earlier stages of the race together with the interrup- 
tion of her training was beginning to tell its tale, and before 
she had struggled far into the straight they told on her. 
To the consternation of her backers Sceptre fell back, and 
was even passed by Rising Glass and Friar Tuck, only 
finishing fourth, The one great race which is the ambition 
of every lover of a horse to win was lost. Two days later 


(Concluded on p. viii) 
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LEADING KENNINGTON CAPTIVE. 


Bassano 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS MABEL GREEN 


Who is among the most notable ‘‘finds” of Mr. George Edwardes, when almost at a~moment’s notice this dainty and charming singer stepped from the 
chorus at Daly’s Theatre to take up the principal part in Messager's delightful opera, ‘‘ The Little Michus." Since then Miss Mabel Green has been 
earning golden opinions for herself in the provinces and the halls, while at the present time she is scoring yet another success as Princess Amaranth 
in Mr. Robert Arthur's annual pantomime, ‘‘The Queen of Hearts,” at the Kennington Theatre, where her delightful singing and clever acting are 
: earning her many encores nightly 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM 


By H. MASSAC BUIST. 


New-style Instalment Business. 
HE notion of buying motor cars on the instalment 


public. 


goes, however, your 


£100 car. 


Series of 45 Units. 


it is hard to say. 


is one which represents to you a 
total cost of £75 only, so that we 
are not removed from the age of a 
But you do not get your 
machine “on tick.” To the contrary, 
by a characteristically American 
idea the design is thought out and 
so manufactured that the machine 
is produced in a series of units that 
are retailed for £5 each, that being 
the price of each instalment. 


“T "hus as you pay your £5 you get 

your part, and you cannot 
motor until you have really bought 
every part of your car. 
would appeal to the English public 


that it would not answer at all, 
because over on this side of the 


principle is not unknown in this country, for it 
was exploited in London quite six years ago when 
the movement was scarcely established among the 
But there is just introduced at the current motor 
show in America quite a new style of instalment purchase 
business, and it is certainly one of the most ingenious yet 
thought of, because the great trouble that most manufac- 
turers have over this form of trading is that an enormous 
amount of capital is involved apart 
altogether from the financial risk. 
As the latest American development 


instalment car 


t 


How that 


One imagines 


Channel the persons who are in- 

duced to buy anything on the instalment principle do so 
merely because by that means they can begin at once 
enjoying a pleasure which actually they are unable to 


afford or pay for. 


Of course, in America there are 


enormous sections of the industrial public more or less trained 
in matters mechanical who would regard such a proposition 
as this newest one with interest because it would afford them 
an opportunity of employing leisure hours until such time as 
each should have completed his own machine. 


The Question of Tuning-up. 
Furthermore, on the vast and standardised quantities on 
which these cars are made it is possible to give really 


extraordinarily 
good value for the 
money, because 
one of the greatest 
parts in the pro- 
duction of a car is 
the assembling it 
and tuning it up. 
Your = manufac- 
turer who _ pro- 
ceeds on the in- 
stalment principle 
and delivers you 
each part has no 
such charges, for 
it is your business 
to do all the 
tuning-up ; conse- 
quently, presum- 
ing that one does 
pay £75 for a 
series of parts, and 
one is successful in 
assembling them 
and in tuning the 
car up satisfac- 
tori Lye" ehast 
machine ought to 
be on a par with 
one that would 
cost at least £150 
to buy completely 
assembled and 


tuned up. 


Another advantage of the system seems to be 


that there should be no difficulty in getting one part if 


another fails. 


Bluff or Manufacturing Ability. 
may be said that there would be trouble in making each 
part fit, but that is really more talk than anything else, 


[t 


because it is rather a reflection than a credit nowadays to 
engineering manulacturers for it to be necessary to trim up 

Now that automatic machinery is 
set satisfactorily to bore and cut 
intricate parts of cars accurately 
to within a thousandth part of an 
inch, surely it is absurd to pretend, 
as over-many of our makers do, that 
there should be any call whatever 
for scraping and chiselling and filing 


parts to make them fit. 


THE NEW AND COMMODIOUS LONDON HOME 


Of the Ford cars at 55-59, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
The showrooms are very centrally situated and have 
ample car accommodation 


* 
A Tale of Industry. 


story of the motor industry during the past year has 
been an eminently satisfactory one, for though there 


“The 


needed to make parts fit. 


Inasmuch 


as any such processes shall be neces- 
sary to that extent you may assume 
that there is something wrong with 
the organisation of the factory. 


Handicap of Small Outputs. 
e have reached that period now 

when it is time that the bluff 
as to the advantages of a 


V 


great 


proportion of the labour being done 


by hand should 


be exploded. If 


your output is small of course you 
cannot. afford to have the proper 
machinery to do a lot of processes 
automatically and far more accu- 
rately than can be done by hand; 
hence many engaged in the business 
make a virtue of necessity, and 
because they have not the instruments pretend that they are 
using hand labour for preference to ensure better results. 


% 


has been no astonishing leaping forward, at least we find 
that there has been very consistent progress and an honest 
recovery from the slump of former years, while in addition 
there has been for three months past a quite extraordinary 
revival of business on a very wide scale. 
in cars in America in the matter of design show nothing 
original over European practice but exploit a very slavish 


A ROYAL PRINCESS AS CHAUFFEUR 


The Princess William of Sweden with the Prince (standing in tonneau) leaving Nice for a 
morning jaunt en auto 
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The new fashions 


copying—as, [for 
example, in the 
fitting of side 
doors, the  pro- 
duction of more 
compact engines, 
and the employ- 
ment of relatively 


larger diameter 
wheels. 
i tt 


America’s Output. 
‘The output of 
cars this 
year in the United 
States is estimated 
at about 150,000, 
but we are not 
going to get them 
dumped on to this 
country to any 
appreciable extent 
during next year, 
because unless a 
financial slump 
should occur they 
are all to be 
absorbed quite 
readily within the 
borders of the 
United States. 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE SUPPLEMENT. 


THE STATE ER. 


Witty SORE THROAT IS SO 


HESE three striking illustrations show 
why sore throat in all its forms, inclu- 
ding Tonsillitis, is so common a com— 
plaint ; how it may be readily cured 

and effectually prevented. 

These throat complaints, with other infectious 
diseases, like Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, 
Mumps, Whooping Cough, and Consumption, 
are due to germs. ‘They are exhaled by sufferers 
from these diseases, while people convalescent 
from these complaints are con- 
stantly passing through the 
streets and going to. theatres, 
concerts, and other public 
gatherings. They also carry a 
great deal of dust with them. 
The dust particles, like the 
sooty particles in fogs, act as 
rafts to float the germs into the 
throat. 


* * * 


here they settle and mul- 
tiply. In vigorous health 

the blood destroys them. If we 
are below par the blood cannot 
destroy them as rapidly as they 
multiply, and the poisons they 
produce are formed, and. we 
succumb to the disease. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the germs must 
be destroyed to prevent them destroying us. 

Their enormous number is suggested by 
figures 1 and 2. 


* * * * 


Fis: I represents a microscope plate covered 

with a substance on which germs thrive. 
It was exposed for a short time to the air and 
then kept for two days at the temperature of 
the human body. The growth of germs is 


extraordinary ; each white dot represents a 
“colony” containing thousands of germs. 

Fig. 2 is a similar plate, exposed to fine dust 
and treated in the same way. The dust par- 


ticles are seen as blurred markings, and the 
germ “colonies” 
patches. 

Fig. 3 is a similarly exposed plate, previously 
disinfected with saliva containing Wulfing’s For- 
mamint, the pleasant - tasting throat tablet 


they carried are the white 


Fig. 1.—How air germs develop in two days 
Fig. 2.—How dust germs develop in two days 
Fig. 3.—How Formamint prevents any development of air and dust germs 


which a physician, writing in one of the leading 
medical journals, recently declared was ‘ Un- 
questionably the germ destroyer of the age.” 
The power of Wulfing’s Formamint is shown 
by the fact that neither from the air nor from 
the dust were any germs able to develop. In 
other words it completely killed them, and 
therefore there are no growths on the plate. 
Wulfing’s 'ormamint has only to be sucked to 
make the saliva powerfully antiseptic, and, as it 
is swallowed, it penetrates to the remotest parts 


PREVALENT. 


of the throat and kills all the germs it meets. 
It is, therefore, a certain cure for sore throat and 
an absolute preventive of diseases whose germs 
multiply in the throat. 


* * * * 


he highest medical testimony endorses the 
efficacy of Wulfing’s Formamint. The 
Chief Medical Officer of one of the largest 
Infectious Diseases Hospitals states in ‘“ The 
Practitioner’: ‘‘I have never 
had sore throat myself since 
1 began to use Wulfing’s For- 


mamint, although I suffered 
periodically before.” Another 


physician, writing in the same 
journal, says: “Having tried 
all the British Pharmacopeeia 
lozenges and most of the well- 
known proprietary antiseptic 
lozenges, I have become re- 
duced to one, and one only 
(for sore throat), namely, For- 
mamint.” 


* * * 


ver five thousand doctors 

have also written describ- 

ing the remarkable results they 

have obtained in curing the 

various forms of sore throat and Tonsillitis, and 

preventing the diseases mentioned above by 
Wulfing’s Formamint. 

Of all Chemists, price 1s. 11d. per bottle. 
All imitations of TFormamint are worthless. 
Insist on having Wulfing’s Formamint, which is 
manufactured by Royal Letters Patent and 
therefore cannot be imitated. Prove its value 
for yourself by writing to-day for a free sample 
to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., mentioning “ THE Tat Ler.” 


DAINTY 
f MOTOR 
B MILLINERY 


Model No. 2063. 
Price 4 Guineas. 


THESE AND 
OTHER CHARMING 
MODELS MAY BE 
SEVEN 

SHOWROOMS. 


DUNHILL’S 


2 CONDUIT ST _LONDON. W 


Model No. 1159. 
Price 3 Guineas. 


Write for our New Catalogue, post free on request. 


MANY 


EN: O.U-R 


Sales Dept. : 


iS) 
Go 


12-14 hp. 
18-22 h.p. 


Arnstron 
Whitwort 


The sturdy, yet light, build 


and power of an Armstrong-Whitworth 


car set at defiance all conditions of 


winter motoring. Prove it—this season. 


PY.PES: 


Four-cylinder. 


1910 


Four-cylinder. 


25 h.p. Four-cylinder. 


Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH & CO., 


Ltd., 


Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
3, BLENHEIM STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
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The Dumping to Come. 
ut in the following year output capacity will overtake 
demand, and we shall begin to experience a deliberate 
attempt to dump cars in this country. Probably it will be 
considerably disturbing in the trade in cheap home-made 
cars, but if our manufacturers use their heads in the first 
place they will lay their plans against such an attack; and, 
secondly, they will not be so foolish as to attempt to combat 
the situation by adopting 
American methods. Even 


with our largest factories 
we cannot attempt to do 
anything in that nature. 


Here, too, we go more on 
the lines of producing an 
entire car at ‘one works, 
whereas in America some of 
the most widely-popular cars 
are what we should call 
merely assembled machines, 
all the parts being made at 
different works and simply 
put together. 


Our Leading Lady Motorist. 
~ngland has lost its leading 
lady amateur motorist 
in the death of Mrs. Edward 
Manville, who has driven cars 
from the pioneer days, and 
understood as much about 
their mechanism as any man might do, the fact being the 
more extraordinary in that she was a great horsewoman. At 
the time of her taking to motoring very few men who were 
keen on horses would look a second time at a motor car. 
As a driver she was absolutely extraordinary, for even with 
cars in the days when gear-changing was a clumsy opera- 
tion you could never tell when ‘she ct ianged speed. She 
was fond of competitions and figured in amateur ones here 
and abroad, being notably successful in two Herkomer 
Trophy events, Prince Henry of Prussia complimenting her 
highly on ler driving. She was besides a good speaker and 
exceptionally apt at a wide variety of sports, while she had 
also experience of ballooning. Hea\tBs 
oo at co 
The Collier Tyre Company. 
“The Collier Tyre Company purposes making a radical 
change in its method of reaching the user of motor 
tyres by “selling 
direct to him and 
thus giving him 
the benefit of com- 
missions hitherto 
paid to the trade 
agents, through 
whom its. tyres 
have in the past 
principally been 
sold. Experience 
has taught the 
company that it 
is in most cases 
terms of discount 
alone which domi- 
nate the interest 
of the trade agent 
generally, hence 
genuine com- 
petition becomes 
stifled and the 
real merit of the 
tyre is for obvious 
reasons not ex- 
patiated upon 
by the agent when 
a prospective 


THE DAIMLER CAR 


SPORTING AND COUNTRY HOUSE SUPPLEMENT. 


THE NEW 28-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER 


A commodious and speedy car that is a favourite with many for town 
and country use 


The accompanying photograph shows the difficulties that motorists have to encounter on the 


——CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—continued.—— 


The Maximum Value to the User. 
“he materials used in the construetion of Collier tyres— 
as any analysis will show—are absolutely the best 
obtainable, and naturally cause the Collier tvre to reach 
the maximum cost in manulacture, consequently it gives 
the maximum value to the user. The tyres have passed the 
most severe tests and abundantly proved their suitability 
for the wear and tear to which pneumatic motor tyres 
must necessarily be subjected. 
The manulacturing plant is 
of the most perlect and up- 
to-date type and the pro- 
duction of the tyres is in 
the hands olf experts, whose 
knowledge in the art of 
tyre-making has only been 
obtained by many years of 
experience and observation. 


Complimentary to H. M. B. 
“[T*he committee of the 
Royal Automobile Club 
has unanimously passed the 
following resolution: “ That 
the committee of the Royal 
Automobile Club desires to 
place on record its sense 
of indebtedness to Mr. H. 
Massac Buist for the 
thoroughly satislactory 
manner in which he has 
rearranged and edited pages of the club ‘Journal’ during 
the time that he has officiated as honorary editor, and begs 
to tender its cordial thanks to Mr. Buist for the large 
amount of trouble and time that he has devoted to the work 
of improvement and to congratulate him on the result.” 
Benger’s Food. 
‘The recent depressing weather is responsible for the 
number of people who are suffering from colds, chills, 
and influenza, who feel that ordinary food is unpalatable. 
Their digestive organs have been temporarily weakened, 
and it is then that Benger’s Food should be taken as it 
supplies the maximum nourishment with a minimum tax 
on the digestive organs. Furthermore, as a refreshing beve- 
rage in alliance with cocoa, chocolate, or coffee it is to be 
strongly commended, while the denizens of the nursery 
and schoclroom are ever ready to show their appreciation 
of this ideal food. 
All who have the 
care of children 
should write to 
3enger’s Food, 
Ltd., Otter Works, 
Manchester, for 
the | interesting 
brochure entitled 
“ Benger’s Food 
and How to Use 
It,” as it contains 
a most’ helpful 
treatise on ‘The 
Rearing of : In- 
fants.” It should 
be noted that this 
food is sold by 
all chemists and 
stores in tins 
ranging in price 
from ts. 6d. to tos. 


i 


A Generous Prize. 


‘The splendid 
prize of a 
500-guinea Napier 


‘**DOWN UNDER’ 


buyer is making Western Australian roads in wet weather. The car had to traverse a span of 13 ft. across a motor car recently 
his inquiries. The plank 15 ft. long awarded by 
company has, Messrs. Samuel 


therefore, determined to withdraw from the trade and its 

agents the exclusive privilege of purchasing its tyres on 

discount terms, and to make it open to the motoring public 
generally to buy direct from it at a discount of 15 per cent. 
off list price, which is competitive with that of other i impor- 
tant makers. 


24 


Allsopp and Sons, Ltd., for the best advertising scheme to 
popularise their lager has been won by a member of the 
staff of the Mather and Crowther Advertising Agency of New 
3ridge Street. Messrs. Mather and Crowther, Ltd., already 
enjoy a great reputation in the world of advertising, ‘and this 
success is sure to bring further grist to their business mill. 
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TO THE RESCUE 


of the Motorist comes 


THE 


Challenge 
Re=. 


inforced 
Tube. . 


freeing him from tyre expense and 


troubles. very motorist now knows 
what the fitting of the “ Challenge” 
means—how it enables him to’ use 
old, and even burst, covers ; how the 
fear o- bursts have been dismissed ; 
how the constant purchasing of 
covers is past. 

Begin the new year by fitting the 
“ Challenge’ and have the assurance 
that 1g10 will have no tyre troubles 
in store. 

Do not delay, but order now, 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


can be given if ordered from 


The Sole Agents— 


THE SEE BAND & TYRE Co., Ltd. 
5, Denmark St., Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 


Telephone: 13,674 Central. Telegrams: “Seebands, London.” 
When writing ask for particulars of the SEE=-CURE 


process for old and worn covers, by which means old 
treads are made equal to new. 


MOST MARVELLOUS 


I8 hp. 4-CYL. CAR IN THE WORLD. 


£200 Chassis with Tyres. 


DHE SAREE 


or LUNCH & DINNe, 


HALFORD'S CURRIED PRAWNS 
HALFORD'S CURRIED CHICKEN 
HALFORD'S CURRIED LOBSTER &c_ 


HALFORD’S 


HALFORD’S CURRY SAUCE 
HALFORD'S CURRY POWDER 
HALFORD'S CURRY PASTE &c. 


OF ALL GROCERS 


NATURAL SPRUDEL-SALT 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & FALSIFICATIONS. 
See That The Wrapper Bears The Signature Of The Sole Agents: 


INGRAM & ROYLE,’LT, LonDOoN, LIVERPOOL & BRISTOL. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & DRUG STORES. 


BEDFORD CARS, BEDFORD HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


“The 30-h.p. six-cylinder noiseless 


is everything a six-cylinder car ought to be.” 
—Sketch. 


A few distinguished users :— 


EARL OF PORTSMOUTH. CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM. 


LADY GRACE BARRY. 
Models: 10 h.p. to 90 h.p. Prices: £225 to £1,500. 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


S. F. EDGE (1907), Ltd., 14, New Burlington Street, 
London, W. 


LADY LAMPSON. 


CHARRON 
LANDAULETTES 


Complete Cars can be supplied 
to purchasers at prices ranging 


FROM $4495 vpwaros, 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE Co., Ltd., 
33-37, Wardour Street, London, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Automoteur, London.” Telephone: 1426 Gerrard (three lines). 
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‘*‘ CRITIC” @ THE * CREATURE ” SEE LIFE. 


T may not be of the least interest to 
you personally that the “creature” 
and | spent our Christmas in Paris, 
but to us the event was of the very 

highest possible importance. In the first 
place the news gave us a certain subtle 
kind of cachet in Surbiton society for weeks 
beforehand. Even the least imaginative 
will, I am sure, understand that it sounds 
much more grandiloquent to say, “ Person- 
ally I am thinking of spending Christmas 
in Paris,” than to say, “ Personally I am 
going to spend Christmas with my mother- 
in-law.” The social distinction is quite 
extraordinary, and in Sur- 
biton we positively live for 


distinctions of that sort. 
Moreover, it presupposes 
cosmopolitan tastes and 


raises one in culture above 
the ordinary delights of 
turkey and the usual plum 
pudding. As a matter of 
fact, however, we had not 
been in la ville lumiére many 
days than we were both 
heartily sorry that we had 
ever gone there at all, for if 
Christmas in London is 
dull, Christmas in Paris is 
absolutely deadly. 


o begin with, there is an 

extraordinary — desire 
on the part of continental 
hotelkeepers to make their 
caravansaries in every way 
as much lke “old Eng- 
land” as is possible. Their 
ideal apparently seems to 
be that of making their 
establishments a_ sort of 
““home-from-home”’ affair, 
and could anything be 
more hopeless {rom every 
imaginable point of view ? 
Most of the visitors have 
apparently come to Paris 
in order to escape any re- 
semblance of their domestic 
hearth; nevertheless, the 
worthy hdteliey decorates 
their very bedrooms with 
holly, hangs up mistletoe 
in every available shady 
corner, and, what is worst of 
all, deluges the menu with 
English ‘‘seasonable fare.” 
Thus, for example, we had 
eggs and bacon for break- 
fast, pork pie, sausages, and 
mince pies for lunch, goose 
and turkey with all their 
attendant indigestibles for 
dinner, and, what was 
more deadly than them all, 
a French chef’s idea of a 
Christmas plum pudding. 
To make matters worse, too, 
the band. played | “Auld 
Lang Syne” with variations, “God Save the 
King,” and finished up by playing ‘‘ The 
Old Hundredth,” so that when its time 
came the guests all sang “Home, Sweet 
Home,” with extraordinary pathos and 
effect. 


Fallen Fairies.” 


The next day, however, after the “ crea- 

ture” and [had recovered sufficiently 
after our previous night’s debauch, we 
determined that while we were in Paris 
we would strive to see all those things 
which in Surbiton the jeunesse dorée con- 
sider to signify “life.” At least, if that 
was not our intention, it was very sur- 
prising to find how reluctant we each of 


us were to accompany the other to those 
houses of classical art—the Comédie 
Francaise and the Opéra. Both of us 
pleaded that the dinner on the previous 
night had been too much for us, and that 
we should probably remain at home that 
evening while the other went to either of 
the aforementioned places of entertain- 
ment. | will state, however, for my own 
gratification that I myself had at least 
the imagination to say that I ought to go 


-and see a man on business and would 


send the “‘creature’’ and her sister to the 
theatre alone. Moreover, I added, I should 


MISS AMY EVANS 


The Savoy's new soprano, who takes the part of the Queen of the Fairies in ‘‘The 
Miss Evans is known as the Welsh Patti, and at a few days’ notice 
she abandoned her career as a vocalist for that of a ‘“‘star” actress 


probably not return until quite late as the 
friend. 1 had to go and see lived some 
distance away and would insist on my 
stopping the evening at his house. 


# 


must confess, however, I was surprised 

to find how easily the “creature”’ 
swallowed this very palpable fib, and with 
what gusto she and her sister looked up 
the hours when the theatres in Paris are 
supposed to commence. But the “ crea- 
ture”’ in Paris is a very different person 
from the tight-laced individual who deigns 
to accompany me to church in Surbiton 
on Sunday. Her manner, too, is distinctly 
different and far too skittish fora woman 


u 


of somewhat mature years. Tor example, 
when we are walking together on the 
boulevards in the evening she ‘insists on 
taking my arm and coquets with me in 
such an outrageous manner that I some- 
times think she wants the onlookers to 
believe that we are not married, and that 
she is my: But, hush! such words 
written in English are only permissible 
when applied to the amies ol kings. 
% % tt 

“The place of entertainment which the 

concierge of the hotel advised me to 
go and see is not necessary to state in 
these chaste pages. It is 
sufficient to say that it is 
situated somewhere in 
Montmartre, and that the 
entrance is ill defined and 
somewhat obscure. The 
gentleman in livery, who 
rather embarrassed me by 
speaking in fluent English, 
assured me that it was a 
place which was only known 
to the habitual: frequenter 
of the boulevards, and no 
foreigner had ever yet dis- 
covered it. Iwas also still 
more surprised when [| dis- 
tinctly heard the same 
person giving the same in- 
formation to the German 
couple who had followed 
me in. 


So 


ut. I was absolutely 
speechless with asto- 
nishment when the fascinat- 
ing lady who had shown 
me into my seat called me 
“ducky” to my lace and 
seemed au fait with all the 
eloquence of Shoreditch 
when I expostulated with 
her for digging me in the 
ribs. However, I ceased to 
argue the point and settled 
down to watch the per- 
formance which was going 
on.on the stage. And this 
I may say at once was about 
the poorest affair that I 
have ever seen in my life. 


here was also some per- 
forming dogs, a few 
so-called chanteuses over- 
weighted by excessive cor- 
pulency anda troupe of 
English dancers who would 
have disgraced a fifth-rate 
provincial pantomime. 
This, with the exception of 
an inept conjurer, was all. 
Before the end of the 
evening had arrived I was 
asleep. ‘‘God Save the 
King,” however, woke me 
from my slumbers, and alter 
receiving a good many English damns for 
treading on apparently English corns in the 
obscurity I made good my escape. It was 
midnight, however, before I got back to the 
hotel, and it was nearly two o’clock in the 
morning before the ‘“‘creature’’ and her 
wicked young sister returned. I received 
them coldly, but I might have forgiven 
them for telling me that the Comédie 
Francaise was not over until late-had not 
my eye caught sight of something red 
sticking to the “creature’s”’ opera cloak 
which most decidedly bore the imprint of 
the Moulin Rouge upon it. Boxing Day, 
I can assure you, had a. very distinct 
meaning for us both after that. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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= TRY IT IN YOUR BATHS, 
‘ s * 


AY 


AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


PRICE 1/- PER BOTTLE. OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &c. 


NOTE THE LITTLE 
‘FAIRY’ PATENT 


“You never heard anyone say that ‘Fairy’ Glasses spoilt their 
looks —— on the contrary, all who wear them declare that they look 
more attractive with them than without. Any sight can be suited with 
the elegant almost invisible, rimless ‘Fairy.’ Royalty wear them, people 
of fashion wear them— if you need glasses you should wear them too. 


DOLLOND ‘FAIRY INVISIBLE 
EYEGLASSES 


Write for Free Booklet and particulars of ‘Seven days Free Trial 


we =6ALL OPTICIANS STOCK THEM 72 


DILAVER S : 


Beware of inferior imitations. Every genuine pair of ‘ Fairy’ Eye- 
glasses always have the trade-mark ‘ Fairy’ stamped under the bridge. 


DOLLOND & CO. Lta. The Royal Opticians 


223, Oxford Street, W. 35, Ludgate Hill, E.cC. 
5, Northumberland Avenue, W. 62, Old Broad St., E.C. 


_ NAVY : 


"= MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 
RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

Is NOT aA DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 38. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


OAR 


Prepared only, by the ANGLO-AMERICAN oie Co., Ltd, 
3, Farringdon Road, London, E 


KC 
Sald everywhere, ere per bax. 
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The New Adelphi Play. ; 
IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S 
new pugilistic play at the AdelpIn 
Theatre is a curious production, 
centring around the bet about a 
fight made in a private bar of Tom 
Cribb’s public-house between two men, 
Sir Charles Temperley and Sir John 
Hawker. ‘The third act of this play con- 
tains one of the most realistic and exciting 
stage fights that I have ever seen, but 
apart from this—which alone, however, 
should draw all London—there is a good 
deal of what, for want of another word, 
may well be called “padding.” It will, 
however, prebably succeed entirely on the 
strength of this exciting encounter, and let 
it be said at once that a more wonderful 
bit of illusion has rarely been put upon 
the stage. The acting, moreover, is ex- 
cellent, and Mr. Charles Maude and Mr. 
Ben Webster as Sir Charles Temperley 
and Captain Jack Temperley, his brother, 
give two splendid performances. Equally 
successful, too, was the Tom Cribb of 
Mr. Basset Roe, the Ginger Stubbs of Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn, and the villainous Sir 
Charles Hawker of Mr. Charles Rock. 
The ladies in the cast are of no great 
importance, but Mrs. Russ Whytal as 
Lady Temperley and Miss Dorothea 
Desmond as Ethel Morley acted well. 
The piece was received with enthusiasm, 
but I fancy if condensed into a lengthy 
one-act play and produced at one of our 
leading music-halls its success would have 
been greater than it was. 


cs 


The Elephant and Castle Classic. 
V ith all its defects, however, The House 
of Temperley is a much superior 
article to The Bad Girl of the Family, Mr. 
Frederick Melville’s play, which, having 
caused quite a sensation some weeks ago 
at the Elephant and Castle Theatre, is now 
to be found in her West-end quarters at 
the Aldwych Theatre. This piece, which 
is almost incredibly absurd, is yet not so 
utterly ridiculous but that it will make a 
visit to the Aldwych well worth the while 
of anybody with a keen and ever-present 
sense of humour. I can remember going to 
see some years ago a melodrama called The 
Worst Woman in London, which for really 
unconscious — hu- 
mour was one of 
the funniest things 
I have ever seen 
in my life. The 
Bad Girl of the 
Family is, how- 
ever, not nearly so 
unconsciously 
ridiculous, and 
consequently 
suffers according- 
ly. Moreover the 
acting, of which 
we had heard such 
glowing accounts, 
is by no means 
extraordinary, and 
the celebrated 
bedroom scene is 
merely a_ replica 
of the one intro- 
duced into Diana 
of Dobson’s. 


Funny Incidents. 

"There are, how- 
ever, one or 

twe rather funny 


incidents, one especially which takes 
place at Dartmoor, where the hero, 
Lieutenant Richard Marsh, is imprisoned 
for murder, and the various characters 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MR. BEN WEBSTER 


In “The House of Temperley,” Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle’s stirring new play of pugilistic life which is 

drawing all London to the Adelphi Theatre, and 

which is likely to fill the national home of melo- 
drama for many weeks to come 


come in and go out as if Dartmoor were a 
kind of Earl’s Court exhibition. Mr. 
Frederick Melville, however, knows his 
public sufficiently well to realise that there 
is among the lower classes a keen interest 
in the doings of outraged virtue and 


THE SCENE OF THE GREAT FIGHT 


The great scene is the boxing encounter in the third act, which is the finest moment of the play. 
the hero (Mr. Charles Maude) and a prizefighter are seen to strip and give one of the finest exhibitions 
of a free fight that has ever been witnessed on the London stage 
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villainous intent, so that in all probability 
the Aldwych Theatre will be crowded for 
many weeks to come with eager and 
excited audiences, but it will not say 
much for their sense of art and still less 
for their intellect. The Bad Girl of the 
Family may possibly repay its West-end 
production, but it is a silly and absurd 
entertainment. 
cS % 
“The Arctic.” 
‘The new production at the Hippodrome 
is certainly the most marvellous 
piece of stage mechanism and_ illusion 
that has ever been seen at that popular 
place of entertainment. The seventy 
polar bears are alone enough to fill the 
theatre for many weeks to come, and if 
the play itself is rather an improbable 
and absurd affair it has at any rate the 
advantage of being splendidly acted by 
everybody concerned. Moreover, the beau- 
tiful theatre near Leicester Square is 
offering a Christmas programme of quite 
exceptional excellence, which includes, be- 
sides the now celebrated Vampire dance 
in which Miss Alice Eis appears to such 
advantage, Cinquevalli, the renowned 
juggler; some beautiful and artistic living 
pictures; Charles I. Aldrich, a_ clever 
American comedian; Leslie Harris; and 
many more equally clever and entertain- 
ing people. 
cS i tt 
New-Year Programmes in the Halls. 
t this time of the year the variety 
houses are generally offering their 
most attractive programmes. At the 
present time they are seemingly surpassing 
themselves. The Palace, for instance, has 
one of the very best entertainments that I 
have ever seen, even at this invariably 
attractive variety theatre. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh in 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s powerful little 
play, The Knife, are alone worth going far 
to see; but besides these two magnificent 
artistes there are. Miss Margaret Cooper 
with some attractive new songs; a really 
marvellous troupe of Chinese jugglers and 
acrobats calling themselves the ‘Tschin 
Maa, whose feats of dexterity are simply 
wonderful; Mr. Ernest Mills, the clever 
artist ; Les Trombettas, two most amusing 
and witty French people; and last, but by _ 
no means least, 
that inimitable 
artist—one of the 
most brilliant to 
be seen anywhere 
—Miss: Vesta 
Tilley: At the 
Empire, too, there 
is~ a programme 
of extreme ex- 
cellence headed, 
of course, by the 
beautiful new 
ballet, Round the 
World, and well 
seconded by Miss 
Evelyn  D’Alroy 
and Mr. Cyril 
Keightley in Mr. 
Malcolm Watson’s 
admirable one-act 
play entitled The 
Sanctuary. At the 
Tivoli there are 
Miss Marie Lloyd, 
Little Tich, Mlle. 
de l’Enclos, Mr. 
T. E. Dunville, Mr. 
Gus Elen, and Mr. 
Lionel Rignold. 
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TYPES AND CHARACTERS 
OF LONDON LIFE. 


A Portfolio of Sketches by 
the modern Phil May— 


GEORGE BELCHER 


ORDER AT ONCE BEFORE 
YOU ARE TOO LATE. 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


“A real humorist—Mr. Belcher’s power of 
casting his piece, so to speak, is extraordinary. 
The character which the artist puts into his 
faces and attitudes is amazing.’ —TJhe Times. 


A STRIGTLY LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES ONLY WERE PRINTED. 


Can be obtained from all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at every Railway Bookstall in the United Kingdom, for 


Hi As. met. 


Or direct from ‘‘ THE TATLER” Offices, Gréat New Street, London, E.C., post free for 22/- 
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THE TATLER: 


THE GREATEST RACEHORSE 


she came out, and by the aid of the gallop she 
had in the Derby’she won the ladies’ race in 
a canter, and having resuscitated herself in 
public favour was cheered and cheered long after 
the race was over. 


Being desirous of wresting the Grand Prix de 

Paris from our French opponents in sport 
I took her across the Channel, but Randall 
once more rode an indiscreet race, for he hung 
from the rails, appearing to prefer the middle 
of the course to the nearest way, and for this 
reason, and in my opinion no other, the 
laurels of the French racecourse were not brought 
to England. Being fully aware of her grand 
constitution and, moreover, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to gallop her every day, I deter- 
mined to take her to Ascot, where she was 
engaged in several races. There she won the 
St. James’s Palace Stakes, beating [lying 
Lemur and Rising Glass, having been defeated 
in the Coronation Stakes the day previously by 
Doctrine. Then Goodwood came round and I 
took Sceptre there, and strangely enough, as at 
Ascot and Epsom, she was beaten in her first 
race and won her second. 


# 


then started to train her for the St. Leger 

—14 miles 132 yd.—a longer distance than 
she had ever been asked to go; but if Sceptre 
was not a natural stayer she was nothing, so 
I had no fears. How she won this race is com- 
mon history, beating Rising Glass, who had 
finished second and in front of her in the Derby, 
and a big field ina hack canter. This subse- 
quently proved a most meritorious performance, 
for Rising Glass won all his latter races that 
season, amongst others beating Templemore, 
giving him a year and 6 lb., while in turn 


Templemore vanquished Black Sand, the winner 
of the Cesarewitch, and the latter subsequently 
defeated William III., winner of the Ascot Gold 
Cup. 


oo te i 


‘his made a grand total of £25,650 which 

Sceptre had won in stakes in my colours, 
and in the March of the following year (1903) 
I sold her to Mr. W. Bass for £25,000, for whom 


. she won £12,635, making in-all £38,285 won in 


stakes by her. Though this may appear a very 
fine commercial transaction, showing as it does 
roughly a profit of £40,000 to me, one of the 
most tragic pangs I have suffered was the parting 
with Sceptre. 


he first race she ran in when sporting her 
new colours was the Hardwicke Stakes, 
of a mile and a hall, at Ascot, which she won 
by five lengths, the amount of the stakes being 
£2,463 10s. She then succumbed by a neck in 
the Eclipse Stakes, Ard Patrick being once 
more her conqueror. She next came to New- 
market in charge of Alec Taylor, her trainer, to 
run for the Jockey Club Stakes, and he asked me 
if I would mind accompanying him on the heath 
in the morning to see Sceptre and give my advice. 
There is no “Tom Foolish” conceit about 
Taylor. 
od ue + 
aturally I was only too pleased, and Taylor 
and I put our heads together to the best 
of our ability for the good of the mare, and it 
might be also added for the good of the owner. 
In this race she had to meet Rock Sand, winner 
of the Derby, and concede him 15 |b. This 
was a formidable task, for the distance was 
12 miles over Newmarket Heath. At my re- 
quest it was arranged that Hardy should ride 
her, for though he showed no little indiscretion 
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IN THE CENTURY—cont, 


the first time he had the mount on her in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, Sceptre most certainly 
went more generously for him than for any 
other jockey. “All these combinations came out 
well, for she beat Rock Sand in a common hack 
canter by four lengths, and at the Second Octo- 
ber Meeting she won the Champion Stakes of 
1z miles, Hardy again riding, whilst at the 
Houghton Meeting, when odds of 100 to 1 were 
laid on her, she took the Limekiln Stakes. 


hen came another sensational race. I had 
sold Duke of Westminster and beat him 
the first time we met. I had also sold Sceptre, 
and having bought Happy Slave on behalf of 
Mr. H. Sleath Skelton I as near as a shave beat 
my old-mare in the Duke of York Stakes. 
Sceptre was handicapped to carry g st. 4 lb. and 
Happy Slave 6 st.6 lb. I knew Ishould beat the 
rest of the field just as certainly as I was aware 
that I could not beat Sceptre, but across the flat 
at Newmarket and on a racecourse with a turn 
in it are two different things. I was fully aware 
of this and gave Butcher, the rider of Happy 
Slave, strict injunctions to hold a prominent 
place at the turn, and come round it and away 
from it at full bat. This he did, with the result 
that Sceptre, ridden by Madden, was boxed in, 
but an opening offered itself and she dashed 
through. Stride by stride she gained on Happy 
Slave. Just opposite the number board her 
head was level with his girths; a few strides 
more and the post would be reached. Clench- 
ing her teeth and with a look of determination 
and resolve, the same as can be observed in man, 
she laid herself almost level with the ground, 
and with a superhuman effort—her own, not 
her jockey’s—she shot like lightning past the 
post a head in front of Happy Slave. And 
after all 1 was more pleased that she had won. 
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The Medical Times, June 26th, 1909, says :— 
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